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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Another “ carrion crow ” is full fledged. Mr. William 
O’Brien—the very latest addition to the long list of 
‘traitors ” to Ireland—denounced cattle-driving in a 
strong speech at Irishtown on Sunday. He dared to 
call it ‘‘cruel”—which Mr. Redmond in loyalty to his 
friends of the hazel will deny. Mr. Walter Long, in 
his article in the REview this week, does not forget the 


beasts in his very thorough exposure of Irish lawless- | 


ness. What are weto think of those Liberals in high 
places who appear to be shocked by cattle-driving and 
yet will not stop it with a stern hand? Mr. Birrell 
and the Attorney-General for Ireland now condemn the 
thing, yet protest and vow that they will not be driven 
into taking special steps, will never go outside ‘‘ the 
ordinary law”. But the ordinary law is useless against 
cattle-driving. The Government have all the machinery, 
or could have it in a very short time, for stopping this 
disgraceful and cowardly practice. Yet they will not 
use it—will not because they dare not. 


Mr. Balfour treated a great West Country audience 
on Monday to some studies in the art of misgovern- 
ment. He did not go very far wrong in picking out 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Birrell as his illustrations. Mr. 
Birrell has become a classical example of ill-success and 
Mr. McKenna of sheer administrative wickedness. 
Mr. Balfour put it well enough when he said that Mr. 
McKenna ‘‘is deliberately using [Ministerial] powers 
to destroy by administrative tyranny what he has been 
unable to destroy by legislative folly”. No doubt Mr. 
McKenna thinks this very smart, but it is a smart- 
ness more acceptable to the baser sort of American 
than to ee. Mr. Balfour was very right to 

ut Mr. McKenna’s doings in the front of his speech. 


rag his policy into the light and it will die. 


| At the Liberal Unionist conference in Edinburgh on 
Wednesday Lord Lansdowne generally commended the 
Anglo-Russian agreement. But we note that he ex- 
cepted as at any rate open to suspicion the arrangements 
as to Tibet and Persia. Evidently he thinks this 
country has come off badly there, and feels much more 
than he thought wise to say. However, one might be 
very thankful had this Government done half as well in 
other departments and in legislation as in foreign 
affatts. More and more one is amazed that any 
Government could propose to introduce into Scotland 
the land system which broke down in Ireland and is 
gradually disappearing, at immense cost but to all 
parties’ satisfaction. No wonder the Lords, who know 
something of land management, promptly stopped the 
spread of the old system to another country. 


| It is characteristic of the criticism of the Lords that 
they are condemned, as Lord Lansdowne noticed, 
equally for knowing too much and for knowing too 
little. The Prime Minister will not allow them a voice 
in land questions, because their connexion with land is 
so close ; the President of the Board of Trade will not 
hear them on commerce, because their connexion with 
trade is so remote. Mr. Asquith, at the Eighty Club, 
rose quite superior to carping of this sort. His case 
for nullifying the Lords politically was put on broad 
grounds of general national development. It did not 
| seem to strike him that his argument cannot stop at 
the Lords ; it must bring down the House of Commons 
as well, as the Socialists will surely explain to 
| him. The Lower House has been abdicating in favour 
| of the whole ple quite as surely as the House of 
_Lords. Mr. Asquith’s point that the Lords had not 

forced a dissolution since the rejection of Fox and 
_ Lord North’s India Bill comes back rather hard upon 
himself. Then, at any rate, the Lords were emphati- 
cally carrying out the nation’s will. 


We hope, by the way, we shall not be impertinent if 

| we venture to congratulate Mr. Asquith on his son's 
Balliol scholarship. A father and two sons all Balliol 

_ scholars is a great record ; very few families can equal it. 
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Lord Curzon’s address at Birmingham on Empire was 
full of suggestive points. Like all his speeches it was 
made of ‘‘ live” words. He has the gift of communi- 
cating the fire of his thought to his words, by no means 
a common gift. What one often feels with a certain 
uneasiness about Lord Curzon’s oratory is that it takes 
too much out of the orator. But it has been said—if 
not by the physiologist—that energy begets energy with 
some natures, and perhaps this may be some comfort 
for Lord Curzon’s friends. There was an interesting 
point in his address about ‘‘ small communities ”. Lord 
Curzon clearly believes that their dayis done. A great 
historian urged, we think, that the gradual disappear- 
ance of small States did not matter now. He put it that 
the small community—-Venice for instance—was only of 
use to civilisation and progress whilst it had fellows. Its 
value went when great States grew around it. This 
may be so—though it is a little hard on countries like 
Norway and Belgium. 


A delightful touch in the address was his comparison 
of the Empire to Saturn with its concentric rings : 
‘* Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring ”. 


The satellites represent in this image the self-govern- 
ing colonies and the ‘‘ Dusky ring” is India. We 
can imagine Gladstone holding an audience entranced 
by such an image. It reminds us indeed not a little of one 
or two of his famous images. The thing was especially 
happy because Saturn is just now prominent in the sky. 
But were we Little Englanders, we should be tempted 
perhaps to say that Saturn is a somewhat dull and 
sullen-looking object. 


Lord Grey’s suggestion that the 300th birthday of 
Canada—or rather, as Sir Dighton Probyn puts it on 
behalf of King Edward, the Champlain Tercentenary— 
should be commemorated by consecrating the battle- 
fields of Quebec as King Edward’s Park must appeal 
tothe historic imagination alike of the Canadian and 
the British, perhaps even of the French people. We 
are not much impressed by the idea of rivalling the 
Statue of Liberty at the entrance to New York by a 
colossal statue of the Angel of Peace overlooking the 
S. Lawrence. But there is something entirely worthy 
of the great struggle for Canada in joining into a 
National Park the battlefields of the Plains of Abraham 
and Sainte Foye. As victory was British on the one 
and French on the other, the memorial would be as 
notable a tribute to the qualities of British and French 
as the joint memorial to Wolfe and Montcalm on the 
Heights of Abraham. 


Dinizulu’s surrender to take his trial in Natal on the 
charge of sedition and incitement to murder will, it is 
hoped, stave off further trouble in Zululand, but in the 
present unrest and suspicion among the natives it may 
possibly have the opposite effect. He is popular, and 
the Zulus distrust the Natal authorities. No one who 
has given attention to the native question in South 
Africa can help seeing what wise, sympathetic and 
firm statesmanship it demands. It is not the business 
of a particular colony but of the whole of South 
Africa, and Lord Selborne has made the present trouble 
the occasion of a new plea for unity. South Africa, 
he said, must realise its joint responsibility. He depre- 
cated irresponsible criticism of the Natal Government, 
but equally he deprecates any fresh conflict between 
whites and blacks as certain to be permanently harmful 
to both. Dinizulu’s trial, emphasising the determina- 
tion of the Natal Government to strike if necessary, 
= serve a great purpose if it only succeeds in clearing 

e air. 


President Roosevelt seems at last to have laid all 
doubt about his standing again for the presidency. He 
issued a statement, unexpectedly, on Thursday formally 
affirming his decision not to accept nomination. This 
agrees with what he has said before. One or two of 
the newspapers still talk as though his friends might 
nominate him, in spite of himself. In fact, however, 
Mr. Roosevelt may now be dropped out of the list of 
possible candidates, which is far from saying he will 


have no influence on the elections. Naturally the 
Democrats are jubilant ; for only Mr. Roosevelt’s dis- 
appearance gives them a chance of success. He may 
be less popular than he was, but he is still too popular 
for any candidate to beat him. No doubt Mr. Roosevelt 
is acting constitutionally, in the American sense. But 
the whole tendency of his term of office has been away 
from the old-fashioned American view towards greater 
concentration of power. The United States seem to 
need this ; and it is perhaps a pity for movement that 
way to be sacrificed to a doctrine. 


It appears from the Budget statement made in the 
Douma by M. Kokovtsoff, the Minister of Finance, 
that the pressing difficulty for 1908 is the extraordinary 
expenditure of about twenty millions sterling, which is 
almost wholly unprovided for. On the ordinary Budget 
he estimates a balance of revenue over expenditure of 
about twelve million pounds. This, of course, is 
more or less speculative, but he advises that any 
balance to the good should be applied to reduce the 
deficit on the extraordinary expenditure. This ex- 
penditure is obviously made up of items which could 
not be legitimately reckoned in annual current ex- 
penses ; and M. Kokovtsoff points out that it would be 
unfair to impose the whole burden on the taxpayer. 
There is an item of £6,000,000 for the cheque paid to 
Japan for the Russian prisoners ; another 46,000,000 
for the construction of State railways, and another for 
nearly the same amount for Treasury bills issued during 
the war. 


There are undoubtedly hints at a loan in the speech. 
The present sources of revenue are stated to be insuf- 
ficient for the needs of the State, and until these are 
provided the Finance Minister has not the means of 
meeting the deficit. We may see also a like suggestion 
in M. Kokovtsoff’s declaration that he foresaw the re- 
establishment of Russian credit by the Douma’s passing 
the Budget ; and we may remark that so far the Budget 
has been well received. Russia had been compelled, 
he said, to make a loan on humiliating conditions ; but 
the evil times were over, and he believed they would 
not return ; the bases of the financial system had with- 
stood the shocks ; foreigners even asked for Russian 
help during the recent crisis ; and the return of tran- 
quillity in Russia had led to a rise in the price of Russian 
securities abroad. Is not this a message which sounds 
beyond the walls of the Douma ? 


On Sunday the French Government were defeated on 
one of their Budget proposals. To raise two or three 
hundred thousand pounds a tax on pianos was recom- 
mended by the Budget Commission. Instead of this 
M. Carnaud, a socialist deputy, proposed in the 
Chamber an increased tax on speculative Stock Ex- 
change transactions—the details need not be set out. 
M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, did not object to 
the principle of the tax, but thought it was inopportune 
at the present time of financial crisis, as it might cause 
a financial panic on the Paris market. He moved that 
M. Carnaud’s amendment should not be voted upon in 
connexion with the Financial Bill, but this was defeated 
by 379 votes to 173. It is really a small triumph of the 
Left. 


Apropos of France, we are delighted that the Court of 
Appeal has upset Mr. Justice Joyce’s extraordinary 
decision against the Carthusian monks, a decision for 
which he very wisely reserved his reasons. Now all who 
want the genuine article, the real Chartreuse, will know 
where to get it ; and should not be imposed on by the 
false article of the French Government factory. 


King Oscar II. of Sweden, who was personally in 
mind and body one of the most splendid of European 
monarchs, ruled over a kingdom which does not attract 
much contemporary notice. Two years ago with 
Norway it aspired to make history ; and this was really 
the only striking event of the King’s reign of thirty-five 
years. He has been praised for his magnanimity in 
not forcing a struggle between the two countries. But 
he was an old man in weak health, and very probably it 
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seemed to him as it did to foreigners that it would be 
as absurd to fight for an empty connexion with Norway 
as it was absurd for the Norwegians to make the fuss 
they did make to get free of it. Oscar of Sweden and 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary must often have 
smiled grimly when they remembered that Gladstone 
had extolled the blessedness of their Home Rule, and 
would have conferred the boon on Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and the smile went round. 


Mr. Burns is the latest hero in the fight the Govern- 
ment are making against the women franchise move- 
ment. He came to the aid of Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
at Leeds on Monday, and thwacked and banged away 
in a great speech. ‘‘ Johnnie Burns is the man. He'll 
stand no nonsense. There’s none of the fine gentleman 
about him. It’s a pity there are not more of his kind 
in the Government.” It is easy to imagine the young 
bloods of the National Liberal Club saying this to each 
other after reading Mr. Burns’ speech. But we wonder 
what they said at Brooks’s? At Brooks's we are quite 
sure they would blackball a candidate who was in 
the habit of addressing women as ‘* Miss”. ‘* Look 
at me, Miss”, exclaimed Mr. Burns to an interrupter 
at the Leeds meeting—‘‘ it’s all right, I’m a married 
man” (great laughter). The stewards however flung 
her out, and followed up this success by flinging a man 
out as well. ‘*He’s gone to join his sweetheart”, 
oer Mr. Burns—a sally which brought down the 

ouse. 


This sort of thing may pay with ostlers and with the 
boozier kind of Liberal, but we are much mistaken if it 
will be liked by some of the ‘‘ Whigs” in the Govern- 
ment. We fancy they will not in a hurry ask Mr. 
Burns to get on the platform with them when there 
is risk of the women suffrage party interrupting. The 
interrupters, by the way, made a somewhat poor show 
at Leeds on Monday. They do not seem to have 
organised themselves so well as they have done at other 
meetings. 


We wonder, by the way, that Mr. Burns did not 
make a point of seeing the Kaiser. He surely 
out-Germans the most patriotic German in his detesta- 
tion of Germany’s unfriendly critics here. He declared— 
in the course of some other discreet remarks on foreign 
policy—that the editors of the anti-German papers were 
‘*ruffians ”, and the owners ‘‘rascals”. Othello had 
scarcely harsher words for lago. Of the three leading 
‘*Teutophobe” papers before the Kaiser came, of course, 
one, as we have always understood, is a monthly, and 
the other a weekly ; and in both cases the editor is, we 
have been told, the proprietor. To call a man a ruffian 
and a rascal in the same breath is something like abuse. 
We do not go so far as Mr. Burns. 


Some of the names—though not all—attached to the 
latest anti-barmaid (or pro-barmaid) protest bespeak 
sense and knowledge of the world. But we are not im- 
pressed much by their document. They speak vaguely 
of the ‘‘ records” of the police courts, which tell the 
sad tale that barmaids are a sad lot. What records? 
Are there any exact statistics? We question it. No 
doubt people connected with the trade in alcohol are 
more subject to the drink temptation than people not 
connected. But it is by no means common to finda 
barmaid tipsy or the worse for drink. As to immoral 
temptation, are not. shop girls subject to this, are not 
village girls? Are not waitresses in London tea-shops 
subject to temptation? We do not think this agitation 
about the barmaids has been well thought out. 


The Progressives are sending up an exaggerated cry 
of triumph over the report of the auditor appointed by 
the London County Council to examine into the methods 
of book-keeping in use during the Progressives’ reign. 
We always thought the ‘‘ Municipal Reformers ” overdid 
the charge against the Progressives of looseness in keep- 
ing accounts. But the suspicions were natural at the 


time, and there is no reason for saying that accusations 
were made against the honesty of the Progressives. 
The quarrel was about the general method of Pro- 
gressive policy, and bookkeeping was one of the minor 


| 


details which, as we say, was no doubt made too much 
of. And there is certainly nothing in the auditor’s 
report which has the slightest bearing on this question, 
which remains precisely as it was before between the 


two parties. 


Locomotion is truly in an unsettled state in London. 
There is the rearrangement of omnibus and under- 
ground and tube fares which is distributing conster- 
nation over such a wide area. And now the Home 
Secretary has suddenly changed his mind about the 
cabs at railway stations. The privileged system, which 
the Act of this very year tried to abolish, is found to be 
necessary if a sufficient supply of cabs at certain of the 
London stations is to be kept up, and accordingly 
this part of the Act is suspended as to most of the 
stations. The majority are allowed to go back to the 
privileged system ; the greater ones, such as S. Pancras, 
Euston, Paddington, are to remain open and the cabby 
not to be charged more than a penny for each admission. 
It is not worth his while to visit regularly the smaller 
stations unless he has a privilege; he naturally prefers 
to pay his attention to the great centres. The time, too, 
has surely come to deal with the nuisance of the derelict 
motor omnibus in crowded thoroughfares. If anything, 
this plague is worse to-day than it was at the start of 
motor omnibuses, probably because the gear of many 
of these machines has become worn and shaky. 


At a moment when the future of the Port of London 
is the subject of serious consideration both in Whitehall 
and the City, the Thames Conservancy are about to 
start dredging operations on a scale which must have 
its bearing on the problem. Acting on powers con- 
ferred by Parliament in 1905 the Conservancy have had 
a dredger built on the Clyde which for capacity and 
dimensions is probably the biggest thing of its kind 
afloat. It is said to be capable of raising 4,500 tons 
of sand per hour from a depth of 70 feet below water- 
level. With this monster and four steam hoppers the 
Conservancy will construct a channel between Gravesend 
and the Nore 30 feet deep by 1,000 feet wide. When 
the work is complete, the river channel will be so 
improved that the largest vessel afloat will be able 
to make its way comfortably as far up the river as 
Gravesend. 


At the twelfth sitting on Friday all the evidence for 
the prosecution in the Druce case was closed, and 
the hearing adjourned until Monday. As to what 
will happen then we must not speculate, because one 
is not entitled to assume either that the magistrate will 
dismiss the case or send it to trial. But in the pre- 
liminary stages of a police-court investigation the rule 
that is always acted on by discreet counsel for the 
defence is to disclose as little of its intended lines 
as possible, and get as much out of the prosecu- 
tion as he can by cross-examination. Mr. Horace 
Avory has very evidently not stinted cross-examination, 
and in all likelihood, if the magistrate should intimate 
that he does not see his way to dismiss the case, there 
will not be much more heard of it in the police court 
after Monday. 


At the previous sitting in the Clerkenwell Police Court 
two witnesses especially were very interesting. One 
of them was the tailor who made clothes for the fifth 
Duke, and the other was the engineer who was 
employed at Welbeck and came into frequent communi- 
cation with the Duke in the construction of the tunnels 
and other works about Welbeck. The curiosities of 
dress spoken to by the tailor were confirmed by the 
engineer; but he accepted Mr. Avory’s description that 
the Duke’s chief eccentricity was his acute intelligence. 
It was also stated that the solution of the mystery of 
the tunnels is that the Duke made them to prevent the 
park being disfigured by traffic, as there was a right of 
way over it. The sartorial mysteries were less easily 
accounted for. The Duke, it appears, would have his 
trousers, which he ordered by the dozen, within an 
ounce of the same weight, and he wore three or four 
coats at a time; but whether he wore a coat produced 
in court, and whether this coat appears in a much- 


disputed photograph, was a great question. Mr. 
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Plowden’s retinue of ladies had a rare field-day last 
Monday. 


Without saying anything of the facts of Atherton v. 
Yarde-Buller, except that the promise of marriage was 
made while the plaintiff was a married woman, it is worth 
noticing that a pointof law was involved, and not decided, 
which has perhaps not arisen before. Though a woman 
cannot, as long as she is married, sue on the agree- 
ment, can she do so after the marriage is dissolved by 
divorce or death? There can be no dispute about the 
moral wrong, but the question is whether it would be 
one of those acts which the law describes as contrary 
to public policy, and these are not synonymous with 
acts of immorality. Everything seems against it being 
held good; but one can never be positive about a point 
of law until a Bench of Judges have wagged their 
heads over it. It seems ridiculous that such a question 
should be left open either in marriage or contract law ; 
and in a sense it belongs to both. 


Owners of valuable animals who send them to 
shows or elsewhere by train ought to note the case of 
Williams v. Midland Railway Company in the Court 
of Appeal. Mr. Williams sent a pointer worth £300 
by rail, and it was burnt to death. The company 
admitted they were liable for negligence but not for 
more than £2, which was the amount of the liability 
they fixed under their conditions unless the value of 
the animal was declared and 1} per cent. paid on 
the declared value. This Mr. Williams omitted to do ; 
but Mr. Justice Walton held he was entitled to recover 
the full value, as it was not a just and reasonable con- 
dition that so much per cent. should be paid, and 
therefore the company could not contract itself out of 
its general liability. The Appeal Court has reversed 
this decision and held that the condition was not 
unjust and unreasonable ; so that the dog was sent at 
the sender’s risk and the company was only liable to 
the extent of £2. 


With the large practice of a leader in the Chancery 
Courts, and a seat in Parliament for a constituency— 
the Ashburton Division of Devon—which has always 
returned a Liberal, Mr. Harry Trelawney Eve K.C. was 
destined to be the successor of Mr. Justice Kekewich. 
His is one of the eminently safe appointments ; every- 
body as a matter of course expects that he will make an 
excellent Judge ; and if he does not—absit omen—the 
Government could not be blamed for what no one 
would ever have suspected. Mr. Eve is neither too 
young nor too old; he is fifty-one; and if his new 
dignity does not put an end to his favourite pastime of 
gypsying through Devon in a caravan, he ought to keep 
at that age fora long time. And most of our Judges 
are good open-air boys. 


We cannot, of course, excuse rioting anywhere ; but 
the ‘‘Brown Dog” rioters seem to us to have very 
much to plead in their defence. The monument with 
its inscription is inexcusably offensive, and it ought to 
be removed. Our London police, by the way, have 
no experience of undergraduate ways. Hitherto the 
students of London University have been unorganised ; 
mere atoms: now it is not so. Rightly managed, they 
will do no harm. The police will no doubt soon pick up 
the right line with them. 


Many Englishmen will learn sorrowfully that the 
municipality of Lucca intends to pierce the incomparable 
ramparts to shorten the route of an electric tram by 
some few hundred yards. There was talk of this a few 
years ago: that modern of the moderns, Carducci, 
protested, and the thing fell through. ‘But it has been 
revived again, and Carducci is no longer here to pro- 
test. The Commission of the ‘ Belle Arti” has con- 
demned the scheme. That is something. But the final 
decision rests with the Ministry of Public Works. One 
can only hope, against hope we fear, that the decision 
will be adverse. It is no use Italians telling us to mind 
our own business and attend to our shops. They have 
some right on their side: but Italy by her charm has 
led captive the whole world, and the world cannot help 
expressing its interest in her welfare. It is old Italy 
that brings the world to the peninsula: modern Italy 
we are perfectly content to know in the papers. 


FACTS AGAINST A CRY. 


R. BALFOUR and Mr. Asquith have both been on 
the platform this week ; both have made important 
speeches ; but their speeches crossed, as we say of 
letters. To be quite accurate, one speech was not an 
answer to another. Mr. Balfour spoke first ; he had 
no one to answer. Mr. Asquith follows, more than 
once, in the same week and makes no attempt to answer 
Mr. Balfour. It may be Mr. Asquith had settled long 
before what he would discuss on both these occasions, 
and would not allow an opponent’s speech, no matter 
how distinguished, to upset his arrangements. Possibly 
it would have meant doing certain work over again. 
But it seems equally possible that Mr. Asquith did not 
find the topics chosen by Mr. Balfour—the Govern- 
ment’s administration in Ireland and at the Board of 
Education—convenient to deal with. Is it conceivable 
that he had no ready and conclusive answer to Mr. 
Balfour’s points and preferred to stand aside rather 
than meet them? At any rate he cannot complain if 
this is the inference drawn. Mr. Balfour selected the 
two most urgent questions in party politics at this 
moment; the two which are obviously putting the 
Government on its trial, and on which the country 
is really anxious to hear what Ministers have to 
say. It was quite time that someone with autho- 
rity to speak for the Government made a state- 
ment both as to education and as to Ireland. Mr. 
Asquith was precisely the best member of the 
Cabinet to do it; he is their strongest, and probably 
their ablest, man. It seemed almost providential that 
Mr. Asquith was to speak in two places in the same week 
after Mr. Balfour’s meeting at Devonport. But Mr. 
Asquith preferred to neglect his opportunity, to give the 
go-by to these pressing questions, and to reply with the 
old counter of free trade and the Lords. We all know 
that counter-attack is the best defence, but it fails if it 
does not draw off the enemy from the attacks he has 
begun. And Mr. Asquith will find that Unionists are 
perfectly ready to take him on in the Lords question 
without in any way slackening their attack on his 
colleagues’ administration in Ireland and at the Board of 
Education. Mr. Birrell and Mr. McKenna have little to 
thank Mr. Asquith for. Every Liberal and every Tory 
alike is agreed that Ireland and education are the hot 
corners in the Liberal defence. It was not very wise 
in the first instance to put politicians of minor weight 
and minor experience in these places; but to put them 
there and then leave them unsupported is ungallantry 
itself. So far from helping Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Asquith has made things distinctly worse 
for them, for, whatever the truth may be, whatever the 
explanation, the impression is made and will remain 
that Mr. Asquith was afraid to take up the cudgels 
on their behalf. He was afraid of education and of 
Ireland. 

Any Liberal might be. In Ireland the Govern- 
ment is reduced to contempt ; it is a laughing-stock 
both on this side of the Channel and on the other. 
Balancing itself during the election, with a certain 
acrobatic skill, on the delicate position of being neither 
for nor against Home Rule, it came down ludicrously 
last session when Mr. Birrell’s Bill, which was to appease 
the Irish for not getting Home Rule, was thrown back 
in his face. And in the session coming Mr. Redmond 
is going to compel the Government to say plainly 
whether they are on the side of Home Rule or against 
it. This is not an empty threat, for Mr. Redmond 
is able to carry it out. And in Ireland itself the 
Government have to choose between recognising and 
acquiescing in disorder and outrage or correcting it by 
means of an Act which they have never ceased to 
denounce but never had the common honesty to repeal. 
Mr. Birrell has not even the pluck to play his game for 
what it is worth. He cannot decide whether to defend 
or to suppress cattle-driving. If he is afraid to suppress 
it, why does he not boldly improve on his first view that 
cattle-driving was a trifle and say it is a good thing, 
just healthy exercise for the beasts? Then at least he 
would be in a logical position and one which his 
Nationalist friends could applaud. If, on the other 
hand, he thinks it would not pay openly to excuse 
cattle-driving, he should firmly suppress it by making 
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use of the Crimes Act. He would not have the sympathy 
of the Nationalists, of course; but he would have 
the approval of the great majority in this country, 
whether Liberal or Unionist. But he cannot escape 
from his old vice, the desire to get the approval of all 
and opposite parties at the same time. He talks gently 
and delicately of cattle-driving for Nationalist ears ; 
sternly and righteously for English ears. Unfortunately 
either party hears the wrong thing, that which was 
intended for the other ; and in the result Mr. Birrell gets 
nothing but the contempt of both. This does not seem 
the sort of man to succeed in so thorny a task as the 
reconstruction of Irish University education. We wish 
he could do it, for it must be done. But his own 
party are divided about it; and the Nationalists will 
certainly not help him out. 

Mr. McKenna is different from Mr. Birrell. He does 
not fail by trying to please everybody. He tries to 
please nobody; and succeeds. His dear Noncon- 
tormists are not too happy, seeing that after two 
sessions of Liberalism they are still paying rates ‘‘ for 
the teaching of a religion which they abhor’’; and have 
no prospect of doing anything else. Mr. McKenna is 
going to introduce a Bill which he knows the Lords will 
not accept; so that the Nonconformists cannot get 
relief at any rate until after another election. Had the 
Government cared one straw for the Nonconformists’ 
grievance, they would have persevered with their Bill 
tostop the application of rates to denominational schools. 
But they dropped it with gusto, when there was every 
chance of its being passed, had they cared twopence 
about it. The Lords could hardly have thrown it out. 
To the lukewarmness of his friends Mr. McKenna has 
added the seven-times heated, organised, and con- 
centrated fury of his enemies. His underhanded action 
in the matter of training-colleges and secondary schools 
has turned thousands who were almost indifferent into 
enthusiasts for Church education. See how it has 
brought out Mr. F. E. Smith, who has not in time 
past taken the defence of Church schools under his 
special care. Mr. McKenna will have to face the 
dilemma of withdrawing the offensive part of his new 
regulations or filling up the educational deficit made by 
the simultaneous shutting down of practically the whole 
number of Church training-colleges, which are the 
great majority. How will Mr. Asquith like to pay the 
bill for all the new colleges required to take their place ? 

But that was just one of the things which Mr. Asquith 
did not care to tell the elect of the Eighty Club any- 
thing about. After all, it was a convivial and domestic 
occasion ; perhaps it would have been unkind to damp 
the spirit of his ‘‘ Young Guard” by mentioning hard 
facts—so intractable—when he had so fine a cry to 
cheer them with. It was much better fun saying what 
they would do with the Lords than what they had or 
had not done in Ireland and in education. So the 
clarion note was sounded (no reference to Socialism, 
which would have been very gauche): the country was 
to be made contented ; all the national machinery was 
to work smoothly ; and, strangest of all, the Lords 
themselves were to be made happy and more powerful 
by being deprived of their political power. Every Liberal 
measure of destruction always isin the interest of the thing 
destroyed. Mr. Asquith is all for persuasion—and we 
admit that he, if anyone, could persuade—he would have 
their Lordships understand that he has no ill-will to 
them ; he is proposing nothing violent ; he is merely 
carrying to the natural conclusion a process which 
has been going on for centuries, and all for the good 
of the Lords. He bids them look at the monarchy and 
follows its example. From the time the monarchy 
ceased to carry political power, it has grown in popu- 
larity. Mr. Asquith, in his eloquence, even ventured to 
say that the kingship now was more powerful than in 
the days of George 11I—George III who made and 
unmade Governments and on the whole was the greatest 
power in the country for some fifty years. The Lords will 
answer Mr. Asquith that loss of responsibility may 
make for happiness and popularity, but they prefer 
duty to either. Mr. Asquith proves both too much and 
too little. If it is true that the House of Lords has 


‘played so small a part in political history, having no 


influence in administration and never having co-ordinate 
authority with the Commons, it cannot have had the 


power to do any serious public hurt: so Mr. Asquith 
himself disposes of the charges of mischief flung so 
lavishly at the Lords by his own friends of the Eighty 
Club. If, on the other hand, the removal of the Lords’ 
power to affect legislation would work such wonders for 
national content and national welfare, it is evident that 
the House of Lords is not the politically insignificant 
and emasculated body Mr. Asquith, when on the other 
tack, would have it to be. 


THE FAITH OF EMPIRE. 


experiment must go forward—we cannot 

leave it unfinished if we would.” Saying 
this some five-and-twenty years ago, Seeley had India 
especially in his mind. But the words apply quite as 
fitly to any part of the Empire, alike to self-governing 
and to Crown colony. Indeed the obvious necessity of 
going on with what our forefathers began was the chief 
lesson which Seeley pressed home throughout that 
great series of lectures, which were ultimately gathered 
together and published as ‘‘The Expansion of 
England ”. At the time when these lectures were given 
the narrow and strangely ignorant view of many 
politicians—even of some political leaders—that the 
colonies and India were dangerous and useless 
encumbrances, and the sooner they were cut adrift the 
better, was going out of date. To-day they scarcely 
preach it at the Cobden Club gatherings or at the meet- 
ings of the political committee of the National Liberati 
Club. 

Whistling off the colonies and ‘‘ becoming again with 
perfect comfort to herself the old solitary island of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, ‘in a great pond a swan’s 
nest’”, is a tune that has gone out of vogue. But for 
open antipathy towards Greater Britain there has been 
substituted of late in some quarters—not wholly 
radical—an undoubted apathy. This is deplorable, 
though we do not say that it is altogether unnatural. 
Our party system and tactics are largely responsible 
for it. It is quite right to say that imperial questions, 
like those of foreign policy, should be kept free from 
party politics: as wise as to say that the Army and 
Navy should be kept outside the ring. Unhappily in 
practice they are not, and probably never will be, kept 
out. When Mr. Chamberlain made his first great 
speech for Imperial Federation, and with it of necessity 
some change in our tariff system, Lord Rosetery, it is 
true, did—for a few days—keep an open mind. But even 
Lord Rosebery, who is possibly a much keener Impe- 
rialist than many easy-going Conservatives, was soon 
driven into line with the rest of Liberalism and 
radicalism. The party tradition, after all, is not much 
easier to whistle off than are the colonies. Far from 
being outside party politics, the imperial question has 
never been so much inside them as during the last few 
years. The result has not been happy. In a very 
short time—a matter of weeks—the grand question of 
whether the time had not come to consolidate the 
Empire turned largely into a prolonged squabble as to 
the merits and demerits of Protection and Free Trade. 
Heaven forbid that anybody should ever collect and 
publish as a whole the speeches on the subject which 
party leaders have made during the last three or four 
years: Serbonian bogs of Hansard would be firm and 
breezy uplands compared with such a quagmire ; but, 
were it to be done, a general view of the materia! 
might give an idea to an intelligent foreigner that thi» 
has been not a noble theme of empire, but a domestic 
set-to about the household accounts. Mr. Balfour's 
speech at Birmingham last month did a great deal to 
rescue the question of the Empire’s future from this 
“household jar within”. Lord Curzon’s address on 
‘* The True Imperialism ” at the same place on 
Wednesday should have the same effect. The Empire, 
we hope, is being whistled on again. 

Lord Curzon's address was on much the same plane 
as the speech on India he made at the Guildhall two or 
three years ago. That speech seemed to us, in its 
pageantry of not only words but of thought, one of 
the finest orations on Empire and its responsibility made 
for years. Again, his address on Wednesday was 


marked by his usual force and fire. It was lofty io 
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thought and yet had good practical stuff—something 
that people can grasp and apply as well as sentiment to 
inspire them. We are especially struck by his exposi- 
tion for instance of the five chief difficulties with which 
the problem of British Imperialism—the problem of how 
to bring the Empire into a more harmonious and self- 
conscious whole—is faced to-day. He calls them the 
Mechanical problem, the Racial problem, the Political 
or Administrative problem, the Defence problem, and 
the Fiscal problem. Lord Curzon has not yet seen his 
way to go into this last matter exhaustively. If not 
exactly a child in these matters, he has told us—with 
a modesty singular among politicians—that he has not 
had time to study this particular question thoroughly. 
We shall make bold however to say this with certainty, 
that, regardless of the sacred principles of either free trade 
or protection, he will not have the slightest hesitation 
in adjusting this tax or that, if need be, to carry on the 
work of concentrating the Empire. If this be protec- 
tion, Lord Curzon is protectionist—arch-protectionist. 
But then we do not think it is protection in the sense 
that every political economist of note has used the 
term: we think it is not protection but imperialism. 
‘*The experiment must go forward—we cannot leave it 
unfinished if we would” : this, if we read Lord Curzon 
aright, and if with some slight opportunities we have 
not mistaken the working of his mind during the last 
few years, expresses his view of imperialism as truly 
as it did Seeley’s. 

Lord Curzon touched on that curiously interesting 
question, the growth of the Empire in times when there 
was no public policy, no notion of imperialism. It is 
often said carelessly to-day that the Empire is an acci- 
dent ; that it took shape without the conscious aid or 
knowledge or master plan of statesman.. The same 
thing is said of the Constitution. In a way—an 
extremely limited way—it is true of both. Neither is 
the result of a statesman sitting down at a table with 
pen, ink, and paper, and drawing up a beautiful plan 
of Empire or Constitution. Bits of both—to some 
extent—have been built up in this wise, but the 
whole clearly not. If they had, they would have 
been as useful and lasting no doubt as the ‘‘Con- 
stitutions " which Persia and Portugal have been play- 
ing with; or as the efforts of Sieyés towards a con- 
stitution— which ended in the whiff of grapeshot. 
England has never—like a neighbour—had empire- or 
**constitution-builders by trade”. But to argue from 
this that the Empire or Constitution is the result of 
blind chance and muddling-through is to be empty of 
history and intelligence. It might as well be argued 
that the career of, say, Mr. Chamberlain or of Lord 
Curzon himself was a fluke or accident because he did 
not plan it all out on paper at the start. We are glad 
to see that Lord Curzon scorns this shallow view of 
the rise and growth of the Empire. Even were it 
substantially true that the Empire is, as Lord Curzon 
puts it, ‘‘ a fortuitous concourse of atoms” by a chapter 
of. accidents united under the British Crown, this 
would be no reason for our declining to improve 
or perfect it. If a man grows wealthy by chance 
_ and leaves a great fortune to his sons, they do 
not argue—when they come into it—that his fortune 
was an accident, and therefore may as well be let go. 
Yet this is very much the attitude of a large section of 
politicians to-day. They no longer urge that England 
had better whistle off ‘‘ the colonies”. But they would 
be content to let things alone; in imperial matters to 
fold their arms—and perhaps go to sleep as Spain did 
on the fall of Alberoni. And this clearly is what must 
happen if at this stage England declines to deal boldly 
with the five problems of the Empire which Lord Curzon 
touches on. Only one of them—the Mechanical prob- 
lem—that of conquering distance—can be partly solved 
without the aid of statecraft. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT IN FRANCE. 


N° a year ago the English Press assured us that 

Pius X. had destroyed Papal authority in France 
by his refusal to sacrifice the apostolic constitution of 
the Church at the orders of a Jacobin Ministry. To- 
day the battle between atheism and Christianity across 


the Channel is not over. The Church is still in a 
perilous position; but the thing which has suffered 
most in the fight has been the conception of the omni- 
potent State. When it essayed its last attempt to rob 
the Church of her divine constitution, it had behind it 
the prestige of centuries of triumph, the support of a 
democratic Legislature, and the forces of a great bureau- 
cracy and a great army. Moreover it knew well that 
French Catholics are the most law-abiding of French 
citizens, and it counted, not altogether without reason, 
alike on their loyalty and their fears. So Messieurs 
Clémenceau and Briand blew their trumpets and pro- 
claimed their ultimatum. Let the Church refuse to 
commit the act of apostasy which the acceptance of 
the associations cultuelles would have involved, and 
she should, they vowed, be driven from those cathedrals 
and churches which for many centuries had been her 
heritage. And many Christians in France and Europe 
who remembered what things the French State had 
done in its former wars with religion, and recalled the 
brutalities of Anagni when Boniface VIII. was done to 
death and the infamous orgies of a later age when the 
goddess of reason’’ was enthroned at Ndétre-Dame, 
shuddered when the tidings came that the Pope had 
refused to compromise with the new law of sacrilege. 
For Pius X. with no physical force or diplomatic 
influence behind him to take up the gauntlet that 
French Jacobinism had thrown down seemed to the 
ordinary man the height of folly. It was an act of 
the highest heroism. Pius VI. when he flung the ‘“‘ civil 
constitution of the clergy” in the face of the National 
Assembly, Pius VII. when he defied Napoleon, did no 
braver thing. But the brave thing was also the 
right and the wise thing. It brought home to French 
Catholics, clergy and laity alike, that French Christianity 
was at stake. And French Catholicism made a noble 
response. For the first time in the history of France, 
the French Church stood solid for the Pope against the 
rulers of the State. In a moment it was apparent 
that French Chauvinism had been beaten. The very 
préfets warned M. Clémenceau that France would not 
allow her shrines to be desecrated. The Jacobin 
Ministry consequently collapsed like a pricked bladder, 
and with a bad grace abandoned the churches to their 
rightful owners. And then the true heart of France 
spoke in the voice of the local communes, offering to 
give to the priests of the Church the free use of the 
presbytéres from which they had gone forth for the 
sake of the faith, and in the generous gifts that in 
every diocese from Normandy to the Pyrenees flowed 
freely into the treasury of the persecuted Church, to 
the amazement even of the most faithful. To-day the 
cathedrals aud churches of France hold larger and 
more earnest congregations than ever they held in the 
days of the Second Empire. So far, then, as the battle 
between Christianity and Jacobinism has proceeded 
in France, M. Clémenceau and his merry men have 
accompiished certain things, but things which were 
far from their purpose. In the first place, they have 
proved to the world that the Church of S. Louis and 
Bossuet is still the national, if not the State, Church 
of France. Secondly, they have all unwittingly 
restored to that Church the spiritual freedom that she 
lost nigh four centuries ago by the Concordat of 
Bologna. To-day there is no church in the world so 
absolutely free from State control, so completely 
governed by the canon law, as is the Catholic Church 
in France. Philip the Fair, Louis XIV., Napoleon, 
may well turn in their graves at the frenzy of the poli- 
ticians who in their efforts to wreck French Christianity 
have shattered the Erastian fetters by which the Church 
has been bound for centuries, and have given to the 
Papacy such a power as it has never wielded in France 
since the days of Boniface VIII. And last, but not 
least, the blow which they have aimed at the Church is 
recoiling on the ideals of Jacobinism. The ouvrier has 
seen the French State fail for the first time in its history 
to crush an association that has refused to accept its 
regulations. He is asking himself (as a recent industrial 
conference has shown) whether labour problems cannot 
be better solved by strong trade unions, that will fight 
as the Church has fought, than by the State Socialism 
of M. Jaurés’ dreams, and some of his leaders are 
beginning to say that the industrial associations ought 
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to extend to that great ecclesiastical association, the 
Catholic Church, the liberty which they ask for them- 
selves. ‘Let the peoples of Europe realise, as the 
French working class is beginning to realise, that the 
Jacobin State is the natural enemy of labour organisa- 
tions, and there will be an end not only of the State 
Jacobinism of France but also of the educational 
Jacobinism which Dr. Clifford preaches in England and 
calls civism ; and M. Clémenceau will have killed both. 
And at the same time the French Ministry have also 
revealed the fact that in their country at least a Govern- 
ment based on manhood suffrage does not represent 
public opinion, and that, when firmly faced, it capitulates 
more ignominiously than a despotism or an oligarchy. 
They thought to destroy Catholicism : they have made 
a reductio ad absurdum of the principles of ’89. 

While, however, French Catholicism has won a great 
victory, it is needful to remember that its position is 
still one of danger. There is now little fear of direct 
persecution ; but there is a certainty that the Republic, 
which was too cowardly to harass the faith in the grand 
manner of Diocletian, will continue to pin-prick it accord- 
ing to the more feline methods of Julian the Apostate. 
M. Briand has in his latest measure of sacrilege con- 
fiscated even the modern ecclesiastical endowments 
which a year ago he was prepared to respect, and 
incidentally given a fresh illustration of the policy of 
French Jacobinism, which has ever striven to make an 
outlaw of the priest. Money left for Masses may still 
{though with difficulty) be recovered by the direct heirs 
of the donors. The rights given by the common law 
to all collateral heirs (and a celibate priesthood can 
only have collateral heirs) to wrest back from the 
sacrilegious robbers the pious benefactions of the 
departed is taken away, in the face of the protests of 
the great jurists of France. M. Briand informs the 
world that the plunder is to ease the lot of the poor. 
Judas Iscariot talked similar Pecksniffianism. In like 
manner our French Jacobins now propose to deny to 
the ministers of the Christian religion the right to 
conduct schools. From their own standpoint they are 
right. The aim of the only education that they mean 
to tolerate, and for the support of which French Chris- 
tians are heavily taxed, is, as M. René Viviani would 
say, to oppose ‘‘la société fondée sur la volonté de 
VYhomme” to ‘‘la société fondée sur la volonté de 
Dieu”. But if in consequence of this cruel persecution 
the French priesthood looks more tenderly to Rome 
than of yore, French Jacobinism and its Protestant 
allies have only themselves to thank. As Taine said, 
the ‘‘ French priests were Gallicans, the revolutionaries 
have made them Ultramontanes ”. 

Unjust as is its legislation, the administrative policy 
of French Republicanism is no less cruel to the faith. 
To-day the French Civil Service is almost closed to 
practising Catholics, and even the efforts of the com- 
munes to mitigate the rigours of the persecution by the 
practical restoration of the presbytéres to the clergy is 
largely neutralised by the tyrannical interference of the 
préfets. And much as we admire the zeal with which 
French Catholicism has come to the aid of religion, it 
would be false to say that the internal condition of the 
Church is satisfactory. The theoretical canonist may 
cejoice at the downfall of Erastianism; the prac- 
tical ecclesiastic knows that while the present state 
of persecution continues it will be difficult to obtain 
money for the repair of churches, which the faith- 
ful fear may any moment be handed over to 
Masonic lodges. And, moreover, though hardly a 
church has so far been closed, it is clear that as time passes 
parishes must be grouped, and that in many a country 
village the daily Mass must cease. It is satisfactory 
no doubt to hear that the French priesthood is interest- 
ing itself more than of yore in social matters ; but there 
is the danger that its standard of learning, which is 
not now what it was in pre-revolutionary days, will 
further decline. And we must also add that while we 
recognise the splendid services that the Papacy has 
rendered to French Christianity during the present 
crisis, and feel how heavy is the debt of gratitude which 
French Catholicism owes to it, we cannot regard the 
triumph of Ultramontanism over Gallicanism in the 
Church of Bossuet with feelings of satisfaction. 

For the moment, however, it is pleasing to think that 


the struggle of the French Church for the Christian 
faith has not been in vain. By her. almost reckless 
abandonment of worldly goods and honours, by her 
patient endurance of persecution for the faith once 
delivered to the Saints, that Church has shown to 
the world that Christianity can still inspire souls with 
nobler ideals than can civic Jacobinism or materialistic 
Socialism. Meanwhile the men of the Republic have 
made it manifest that while the French Jacobinism of 
to-day is as blasphemous and sacrilegious as of yore, 
the brute courage that at least marked the sans- 
culottes of ’93 has departed from their degenerate 
successors. 


THE WOODS INQUIRY. 


"Tm Army Council have published their conclusions 

on the case of Lieutenant H. C. Woods, after 
having ‘‘ reviewed the whole proceedings in the light of 
the advice tendered to them by the Court of Inquiry”, 
which by the direction of the War Office sat at Chelsea 
some weeks ago. We carefully followed the evidence, 
and we agree with the findings of the Army Council, 
except on one point, which we shall mention presently. 
‘* That Lieutenant Woods is inefficient as a regimental 
officer, and that his retention in the Service is not in the 
interests of the Army” is a conclusion which no one 
who has read the evidence can dispute. It would 
indeed be hard on the nation if the Army, or the Civil 
Service, were to be deprived of the right enjoyed by 
every other employer of getting rid of an inefficient 
servant. This is not a case of getting rid of a man 
because he is unpopular, but because he is incompetent. 
‘‘Whatever are the good qualities of Lieutenant 
Woods in other respects, and however capable he 
may be of succeeding in another vocation, the Army 
Council are satisfied that he has failed as a regi- 
mental officer.” Unpopular Lieutenant Woods cer- 
tainly was, both with his brother officers and his men, 
but not for the reasons suggested in the statement 
of his case. Presumably this remarkable document 
was drafted under the supervision of Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, or at least with his approval. A clever, 
but rather transparent, appeal was made to popular 
prejudice by representing Mr. Woods as the virtuous 
youth ‘‘ who scorns delights and lives laborious days” 
whilst his brother officers are gambling and drinking, 
or golfing. For the sake of the Household Brigade we 
are glad to say that this pharisaical suggestion com- 
pletely failed, and was found to be without foundation. 
The secret of the unpopularity of Lieutenant Woods 
was that he ‘‘ failed to recognise the duty of identifying 
his life and career with the working and interests of the 
battalion as a whole, rather than with what his indi- 
vidual tastes led him to prefer”. This is a telling rebuke 
of morbid egoism, which many a young man, in other 
professions besides the Army, would do well to lay to 
heart. Upon the advice given them and the evidence, 
the Army Council are led to the conclusion that ‘‘ any 
unpopularity that may have existed in the case of 
Lieutenant Woods was due, not as was suggested by 
him to his studious tastes or temperate habits, or to 
the fact that he did not gamble or take part in field 
sports, but to the circumstance that he had not the 
faculty of associating himself with the modes of thought 
and work of his brother officers”. We can only hope 
that this unworthy attempt to discredit the morals and 
the manners of the Grenadier Guards in order that Mr. 
Woods might pose as a martyr was due to his lawyers, 
or his father, and not to himself. Whatever may have 
been the case in former times, the guardsman of to-day 
is not a sybarite; his morals are neither worse nor 
better than those of other young men of similar position ; 
while he has undoubtedly improved in the keenness and 
efficiency with which he does his work. 

The Army Council seem to us to be rather hard on 
Colonel Gordon Gilmour, whose fault was that of 
excessive good nature. Colonel Gilmour commanded 
the battalion up to October 1906, and but for his 
‘‘unduly favourable reports” on Lieutenant Woods, 
his incapacity would have been detected earlier. Mis- 


understanding would have been averted, in the opinion 
of the Army Council, if Colonel Gilmour had made 
‘* more searching inquiry and reported more thoroughly” 
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on the qualifications, or rather, on the disqualifications, 
of Mr. Woods. These indulgent reports ‘‘ afford 
Lieutenant Woods some reason to complain that he 
was not informed earlier of the defects in his capacity 
for command which have now been trought to light”. 
And that is literally all the satisfaction which Lieutenant 
Woods and his father get out of this preposterous 
inquiry—the admission that Lieutenant Woods ought to 
have been told earlier of his incapacity! On one 
point we differ entirely from the Army Council, namely, 
with regard to the censure, light as it is, which they 
bestow on Colonel Cavendish, Major Gathorne Hardy, 
and Captain Stucley for having advised Mr. Woods to 
resign his commission. We regard the behaviour of 
those officers as quite blameless. and consider that they 
acted like wise and kindly men of the world. They 
saw that Lieutenant Woods was ‘‘ impossible” from 
every point of view, and they tried to extricate him 
from a false position in the manner least painful to all 
concerned. Advice of this kind may be called “ pres- 
sure”, if you please, but it is, in our opinion, justifiable 
and legitimate pressure. In any profession or position 


in life, a senior seeing a junior floundering hopelessly | 


would, if he took sufficient interest to say anything at all, 
give him much the same advice as Colonel Cavendish, 
Major Gathorne Hardy, and Captain Stucley gave to 
Lieutenant Woods. 

That the inquiry should have been conducted in 
public, and that the parties should have been allowed 
to employ counsel, is in our judgment a public scandal. 
The Army Council find that ‘the real duty” of the 
superior officers is to make their reports on their 
subalterns ‘‘ conscientiously and fearlessly” and that 
‘* the efficiency of the Army depends on their expressing 
their candid opinion whether favourable or adverse ”. 
A counsel of perfection, indeed, if colonels and majors 
and adjutants are to be exposed to the hostile action of 
a man like Colonel Woods, and are liable to have their 
conversation and their reports scrutinised by a public 
court, where they are cross-examined by Mr. Isaacs or 
Mr. Gill, and ‘‘taken down” by an eager press. As 
soon as the Secretary of State had ordered the inquiry 
to be held, it was known that Mr. Woods or his father 
had retained the services of Mr. Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Samuel Evans. What were the officers, whose reports 
were complained of, to do? Although they had only 
done their duty, Colonel Cavendish, Major Gathorne 
Hardy, and Major Corkran were in the position of 


defendants with Mr. Rufus Isaacs leading for the | 


plaintiff—not a comfortable situation for anyone, be his 
case never so strong. Unless Colonel Cavendish and 
his brother officers meant to ‘‘take it lying down”, 
they were bound to retain counsel, as they did. It is 
very meet and right that the costs of Colonel Woods 
should run into four figures; but it is intolerable that 
officers like Colonel Cavendish and his majors should 
be called on to pay five or six hundred pounds to 
lawyers in order to prove that they had done their 
duty without malice or bias, and in the spirit of 
English gentlemen. Officers as a rule are not wealthy 
men, and if they are going to be shot at (legally) 
by every subaltern who thinks he is aggrieved by their 
reports, and who can command the money necessary 
to prepare a case and fee barristers, the fearless 
candour which the Army Council so complacently 
recommend will be impossible. The least that the 
Secretary of State can do to make up for his blunder 
in allowing the Court of Inquiry to conduct its business 
as if it were a court of law is to pay all the legal costs 
of the officers. 

With regard to the subject of this deplorable in- 
vestigation, it is impossible not to feel sorry for 
Lieutenant Woods. To be obliged to tell a man, of 
whatever age, that he is a failure in his profession 
is an extremely disagreeable duty. It is a duty which 
men discharge, if they have any of the milk of 
human kindness, in as private a manner as possible. 
That Lieutenant Woods has been told of his defects of 
character in as public a manner as possible is not the 
fault of his superior officers, who were unjustly charged 
with prejudice, but of Lieutenant Woods himself, or 
rather of his unwise father. If Lieutenant Woods 
had brought this publicity on himself, we should have 
no sympathy with him, particularly as he set forth 


| ledge of the facts, can be a bull of Yankees. 


allegations against Major Corkran and Captain Bonham 
which he made no attempt to substantiate by evidence, 
and which the Army Council declare to be ‘‘ entirely 
unfounded”. But we cannot deny our commiseration 
to a young man who is exposed to professional ruin by 
a cantankerous and arbitrary parent with more money 
than brains. The heaviest blame, however, must rest 
upon the shoulders of Mr. Haldane for allowing 
himself to be pushed into a course which, if repeated, 
must ruin the efficiency and discipline of the Army. 


THE CITY. 


‘Ts continuance of the Bank rate at 7 per cent. was 

rather a damper to the spirit of speculation, as it 
isno joke paying 8} per cent. for carrying over good 
railway stocks, which is what most brokers charge. 
The decision of the Bank directors not to reduce the 
rate shows that in their opinion the crisis in the United 
States is by no means over. The absurd boomlet in 
American rails is already fizzling out, and it is difficult 
to understand how any man, with the slightest know- 
Workmen, 
skilled and unskilled, are leaving the United States in 


_ tens of thousands, some of them swarming over the 


frontier into Canada, and seeking vainly for employ- 
ment in the Dominion. The majority, however, are 
returning to Italy, and Germany, and England ; and if 
there should be unemployed riots in one or two of the 
European capitals this winter or spring, it will be due to 
this overflow from America. Large firms in the build- 
ing and engineering trades in New York are looking 
forward to a year’s paralysis of business, and are even 
contemplating transferring a portion of their capital 
and their energies to the ‘‘old country”. English 
and Scottish manufacturers had better look to it, 
for we can assure them the unemployed American 
capitalist meditates a vigorous poaching on their pre- 
serves during the coming year. Added to the financial 
collapse, there is the Presidential election, which from 
January to October 1908 will absorb the interest of the 
American public. In the face of this assemblage of 
hostile facts, to buy any American stock or share for the 
rise is, in our judgment, insanity. Yet there are people 
who will tell you that the curtailment of production, 
and the consequent reduction of freights and dividends, 
have already been discounted in the present low prices 
of American rails, and that the steady trend of the market 


‘must be upward. We do not believe it. The favourite 


gambling counters, Union Pacifics, Canadas, and Steel 
Commons, will all fall considerably before the month of 
May. There is one market which, long neglected by 
speculators, is now beginning to reap the benefit of a 
period of repose, namely, Argentine railways. It is 
the one bright spot, for it has everything in its favour. 
The wheat harvest has been splendid, and will supply 
railways like the Great Southern, Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific, and Buenos Ayres and Rosario with ever- 
increasing traffics up to next summer. The Argen- 
tine meat and cattle trades have also been doing 
very well, and there is no financial crisis in the 
River Plate. People are just beginning to wake up 
to the fact that a 6 per cent. stock like Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario Ordinary is absurdly cheap at 103, 
and that a 7 per cent. stock like Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific would not be overvalued at 120, or even 130, 
instead of 112, at which it stood this week. We pre- 
dict a brilliant ascent for ‘‘ Rosies”’ to the neighbour- 
hood of 120, while Pacifics must go much higher. The 
new ordinary #10 shares of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway (£1 paid) are already at 15s. premium, 
and will ultimately go to 42 premium. There is 
another advantage in the Argentine railway market, 
that no big speculative account has been built up there, 
so that,the technical position is still sound. In the 
foreign railway market, Mexican Southern Ordinary are 
a very good purchase for a long shot. In Home 
Rails interest has been centred on Great Northern 
Deferred, which at one time touched 48, and Great 
Northern A, which rose to 44. The agreement with 
the Great Central is not yet public property, but, 
though York Deferred have been talked up to 60, we 
should say 50 was about their value. 
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Scotchmen are the bankers and insurers of the Anglo- 
Saxon races, as the Swiss are of the Latin races. The 
United London and Scottish Insurance Company is as 
to its board of directors very Scotch. In Sir Ernest 
Clarke the new company will find a capable and ener- 
getic chairman, experienced and diplomatic, and with a 
capital of £300,000 (of which £60,000 is called up) it 
ought to do good business as an ‘‘ independent non- 
tariff insurance office”, dealing with every kind of risk 
except life. We are told that a “large class of 
i arers” are ‘‘ resisting the high rates now charged”, 
at which we are not surprised, and we infer that the 
tariff needs reforming. e suppose this tariff is fixed 
by a combination of the big companies, whom Sir Ernest 
Clarke and his friends set forth to fight. We wish them 
success, though we resent the aggressive and slightly 
pharisaical virtue which assures us, on every page of 
‘the prospectus, that ‘“‘no underwriting commission has 
been or will be paid, and there are no founders’, vendors’, 
or promoters’ shares”. We are not surprised that the 
shareholders in the Oceana Consolidated are beginning 
to kick at the manner in which their business is being 
conducted: the wonder is that they have been so long 
patient. Here is a company with a large capital, and 
with interests in every quarter of the globe, in South 
Africa, West Africa, Egypt, the Congo, and in wireless 
telegraphy, but without the most essential thing of all, 
namely, dividends. A little fresh blood on the board of 
directors might be tried as a last resource. 


INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES. 


Away companies and other large firms fre- 
quently have funds which provide old-age pensions 
and other benefits for their employees. The employers 
usually contribute to these funds, sometimes without 
requiring any contributions from the men, and some- 
times making the employees pay. When a very large 
number of workmen are employed an independent fund 
is satisfactory enough, but for smaller firms and com- 
panies an arrangement with an insurance company is 
preferable. 

Employers of the better sort would naturally take 
care that men who had served them well and long 
should not go unprovided for when they were too old 
to work. A pension or an ‘‘ easy job” may not prove 
an undue burden on the firm, but it is wiser, fora 
variety of reasons, to make definite provision for such 
pensions by small annual payments spread over a long 
number of years. In most of the important trades it 
seems to be neither necessary nor advisable to provide 
compensation in the event of illness, since trade unions 
and benefit societies meet such circumstances quite 
satisfactorily. In the event of accident arising out of 
the employment the workmen’s compensation policy 
supplies the necessary money: therefore the employer 
is chiefly concerned to provide a pension, beginning at 
age 60 or 65, and perhaps a certain amount of money 
for the workman’s family in the event of his premature 
death. On-the whole, the best way to do this is to buy 
a deferred annuity for each workman, paying for it by 
annual premiums. The cost of a pension of 1os. a week 
commencing at age 65 and continuing until death 
would be £2 6s. 2d. a year for a man aged 20, 

3 118. 6d. at age 30, and £6 2s. a year if commenced 
at age 4o. These policies provide that all the money 
that has been paid in premiums can be withdrawn at 
any time. Thus if a firm had been paying for some 
years on account of a workman, and the workman were 
to die, this money would be available for his family, if 
the employers thought fit to let them have it. On the 
other hand, if a workman were to leave, the firm could 
discontinue the policy and either keep the surrender 
value, namely the amount of the premiums paid, or use 
this money towards paying for the policies on the lives 
of fresh workmen, or increase the benefits provided for 
the men who remained on. It would also be at the 
option of the firm, if a workman left after long years of 
good service, either to give the workman the cash value 
of his policy, or to hand over the policy and let the 
workman himself continue the payment of premiums. 

We are disposed to think that the most satisfactory 
plan in schemes of this kind is for the employers to pay 


the whole cost of the policies, retaining the distribution 


of the benefits in their own control. It is, however, 
advisable to encourage workmen to take policies, 
possibly of a similar kind, for themselves. Such 
policies are of course the men’s own property, whether 
they remain in the same employ or leave. Employers, 
by taking a little trouble, can save their workpeople 
quite a lot of money by enabling the employees to take 
‘ordinary ” policies instead of ‘‘ industrial” policies. 
The firm can pay the premiums half-yearly or annually, 
and, with the men’s consent, stop the premiums 
weekly out of the wages. There is little trouble or 
difficulty in doing this, and the workers obtain their 
assurance upon much better terms. 

Insurance companies are always ready to facilitate 
schemes of this kind, the benefits of which can scarcely 
be over-rated. Apart from the feeling of an employer 
that it is appropriate for him to make some provision 
for those who have served him well, which, what- 
ever may be the case theoretically, is not practically 
accomplished by paying the ordinary rate of wages, it 
is by no means improbable that employers working on 
these lines may gain indirectly more than the direct 
cost of the policy. The men would scarcely regard any 
scheme, especially if paid for wholly by the employers, 
as any form of coercion, or as a means of getting the 
employees into the power of the employers, while it 
would tend to retain the workers in the service of the 
firm, and, especially if the men themselves paid for some 
form of life assurance, would help to improve the posi- 
tion of the men and their families. This tendency to 
steadiness, and what may be called, for want of a 
better word, respectability, is by no means an imaginary 
result of life assurance. Not merely are the better sort 
of men likely to be the most thrifty, but thrift of this 
kind tends to make the men themselves better. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND OR THE LAW OF 
THE LEAGUE? 


Afters are being made by Mr. Redmond and 

his friends to minimise the serious effects of the 
cattle-driving raids which are now taking place in 
Ireland. We are asked to believe that these raids 
occur but seldom, that they are not serious in their 
character, that the cattle are not injured, and that they 
honestly mean a renewed effort on the part of the 
people to recover the lands from which, as it is alleged, 
they were originally unjustly evicted. 

It can, I think, be shown without much difficulty 
that these statements are quite incorrect. Cattle- 
raiding has spread over many counties in Ireland, has 
taken place on many occasions, and has been accom- 

anied with great violence. Nobody can doubt that 
injury to the cattle must ensue from acts of this kind ; 
but this really is not the main point that we have to con- 
sider. Rather must we ask ourselves--What can be 
the condition of a country in which, not only by night 
but even in broad daylight, cattle are being driven 
hither and thither, notwithstanding all efforts of the 
police? It is obvious that a condition of things like 
this means lawlessness pure and simple, and if the 
people, naturally excitable and really anxious to get 
the land for themselves, find that authority can be 
defied in this particular instance, is it the least 
likely that they will have any respect for the law 
in other matters? Is it not as certain as the sun 
rises in the heavens that they will treat with utter con- 
tempt both the law itself and the Government who are 
responsible for its administration ? ; 

It is very difficult for people on this side of the 
Channel, who are not conversant with Irish history or 
Irish life, to understand exactly what is going on. 
Many kind-hearted Liberals who are stout in their 
defence of the maintenance of the law in the abstract, 
and who would impartially administer justice either as 
magistrates or jurors, have expressed their opposition 
to the Crimes Act, actuated, I am quite sure, by the 
highest possible motives. They now applaud the 
Government for not putting the Crimes Act into force, 
and believe that dependence upon the ordinary law is 
the proper policy to be adopted. Do they realise what 
the Government are doing? In some recent prosecutions, 
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cases have been taken before a single resident magis- 
trate, sitting out of Petty Sessions. This is a practice 
which has frequently been adopted on previous occa- 
sions, and which certainly ought to be resorted to 
when it is really necessary ; but it has always been 
regarded as an extreme measure involving a severe 
strain on the Constitution. And why? The authority 
under which justices take sureties for the peace is 
derived from their commission, and their jurisdiction 
to require sureties of good behaviour is derived from 
the Act of 34 Edward III. c. 1. It is a wide judicial 
discretionary power, exercised freely by magistrates 
sitting in Petty Sessions all over the United Kingdom. 
But the exercise of the power is not restricted to Petty 
Sessions, and there have been occasions in Ireland 
where the Crown have felt it necessary, for obvious 
reasons, to instruct the police to take persons, who 
have committed a breach of the law, before a single 
magistrate, out of Petty Sessions, with a view to their 
being placed under a rule of bail, or in prison in 
default. As I have said, this has always been regarded 
as an extreme measure, the justification for it being 
found in the necessity for a prompt vindication of the 
law and in the unreliability of the local bench of magis- 
trates, sitting in Petty Sessions, to do their duty im- 
partially and without fear or favour. I challenge 
contradiction when I state that a step of this kind has 
never been taken by the police in Ireland without the 
express authority of the Executive. Whenever a 
similar procedure was adopted in former years under 
Unionist Administrations, a terrific outcry was always 
raised by Nationalists in and out of Parliament. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this procedure has been put 
in practice on several occasions during the past two 
months, not a protest has been raised by Mr. Redmond 
or his followers in Ireland, or by Liberals in this 
country who hug to their breasts the comfortable con- 
viction that there is no coercion exercised in Ireland by 
the present Administration. 

The Chief Secretary recently stated that the ordinary 
law was enforced, quite irrespective of the wishes of 
the Executive, and that he, as an officer of the 
Executive, exercised no control over the enforcement 
of that law. He can surely not have realised, when 
he made this statement, what it is that the Irish 
Government, of which he is the head, are doing at 
this moment. He cannot, I am convinced, deny that 
this procedure to which I have referred is adopted 
upon his express directions ; and yet he declines to use 
the powers of the Crimes Act passed in 1887, while he 
is quite prepared to have recourse to the remote 
jurisdiction of 1360! This shows conclusively the sham 
and humbug of the whole proceeding. The Govern- 
ment decline to make use of the Crimes Act which 
gives modern and effective powers for dealing with 
crime, while they fall back upon a statute centuries 
old, and continue a series of prosecutions which are 
making them the laughing-stock of the civilised world. 
It is not a question of the magnitude of a crime, or 
even of the violence of a crime—the question we have 
to ask ourselves (because the ultimate responsibility 
rests with the nation) is—What is the effect upon the 
people of an administration of this kind? It is not 
worth while to stop to discuss whether the cattle 


| 


drives are really serious or not. The only point to be | 


considered is—Does the law of the land prevail, or does 
the law of the League take its place ? 

The United Kingdom has found for Ireland 
#,120,000,000 in order to buy out the landlords. This, 
in itself, is a tremendous reform, and involves very 
considerable risk. The landlords can no longer be 
expected to take that practical interest in the develop- 
ment of agriculture which many of them, to their great 
credit, had taken in the past. They are now cut 
adrift for all time from those who were their tenants, 
and in place of the old system of landlord and tenant 
we have established, deliberately and by universal 
consent, a system of small ownership in Ireland. This 
must necessarily involve a complete change in the land 
system, and it is only careful attention to business 
that can warrant expectation that prosperity will follow. 
Now, if it is to be understood in future that the country 
may become absolutely lawless without any bona fide 
attempt being made by the Government to restore law 


and order, is it the least likely that the people will make 
a success of their undertakings ? If they fail, what is- 
to become of the millions which have been invested in 
Ireland? It is a matter of urgent importance, not 
merely for the Irish people, but for every taxpayer in the 
United Kingdom. It is not alone a question of respect 
for the law, but it is also a question of £ s. d. 

There is another aspect of the case: The Royal Irish 
Constabulary is, probably, the finest force of the kind 
in the world—loyal, competent, brave men, ready to do 
their duty to the very best of their ability ; but they 
are human beings, and if they find, as there is every 
reason to believe they have found under the present 
Administration, that they will not be backed up, and 
that they will in all probability be blamed for excess 
of zeal when they endeavour to curb lawlessness and 
disorder, is it likely that they will continue to perform 
their duties in future as they have done in the past ? 
Nationalists are fond of reminding us of the few in- 
stances in which black sheep have been found in the 
force, and where injustice has been done. I have no 
desire, I need hardly say, to defend men who have 
been guilty of the hideous offence of manufacturing” 
crime ; but because a few men of this kind may have 
existed in the Constabulary it is a monstrous injustice 
to libel the whole force with accusations which only an 
infinitesimal number of it have ever deserved. If the 
police in Ireland become convinced that they will not 
be backed up by the Government, and that the authori- 
ties are not in earnest in using the full force of the law 
in order to put down crime, they will naturally become 
slack in the performance of their duties ; and who can 
blame them? I will undertake to say that if the Police 
Force are told that they will be backed up, if sufficient 
numbers are sent down to deal with these riotous 
assemblies, and if prompt steps are taken for the pro- 
clamation of disturbed districts under the Crimes Act, 
in order to bring the perpetrators of crimes to justice, 
peace will be restored to Ireland in a very short time. 
If steps of this kind are not taken, the present disorder 
will grow into something very much worse ; and in 
the train of all this will come the breakdown of those 
remedial measures, such for instance as the Land Laws,. 
which, in a condition of peace and quiet, might well 
be expected to make Ireland prosperous and self- 
supporting. 

Are we not entitled to ask what it is that the present 
Government really desire? Do they want to claim. 
that they have governed Ireland without the use of 
coercion? because, if so, it is quite obvious that no 
such claim can be sustained for one single instant. It 
may be true that they have not used coercion in their 
sense of the word, but it is certainly true that the 
powers conferred by the Act of Edward III. are much 
more coercive and much more seriously invade the 
rights of the individual than any power conferred by 
the abused Crimes Act. Can they even claim with 
any justice whatever to have governed Ireland at all? 
is it not undoubtedly the fact—though Mr. Redmond may 
be correct in what he says as to ordinary crimes—that 
over the greater part of Ireland at the present moment 
there rests a dark cloud of intimidation and terrorism 
which makes life intolerable, and success and prosperity 
impossible? How long is it to goon? Weare told 
that the speeches of the Nationalist members are of so 


| little importance that it is not worth while to prosecute 


them. Yes, but these speeches are the direct causes of 
the offences which the Government do think worthy of 
prosecution, which the Law Officers of the Crown have 
described in language of the most lurid character in their 
recent addresses to the Courts. And if the Govern- 
ment think that the dupes ought to be prosecuted, how 
can they maintain their decision that the leaders ought 
not also to be brought to account for their actions ? 
No, the desire is to maintain the convenient theory— 
for it is nothing else—that the Liberal Government in 
Ireland is more in conformity with the wishes of the 
Irish people than was the Government of the Unionist 
party. 

Previous to the last General Election some distin- 
guished members of the present Administration—Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane—declared 
that they had no intention of granting Home Rule to 
Ireland, but that they were going to continue the policy 
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which they alleged the Unionist Government had 
attempted and had abandoned—namely, to govern 
{reland in coaformity with Irish ideas. How they have 
‘succeeded in this attempt is demonstrated by the 
accounts we receive every day of what is going on in 
the country now. What would happen in any English 
or Scotch or Welsh village if the offences against the 
law which are now committed in Ireland were committed 
‘there? Why, the people would back the Government, 
i.e. the police, in discovering and punishing the 
offenders. 

Reference has been made more than once by 
‘Nationalist speakers to the horrible outrages in Staf- 
fordshire inflicted on dumb animals; and it has been 
suggested that these offer ground for criticism and 
attack similar to those which are provided in Ireland by 
what goes on there. There is no comparison. Here, 
again, it is not a question of the character of the crime, 
it is not a question of the motive or character of the 
‘criminal who commits it. We know that every public 
man in England denounces the crime, and that every 


| seems to open the future. 


exactly suited to the particular quality of most of these 
songs that hummed or soared in the air. The songs, 
and most of the piano music, was a kind of music of 
insects, and the Catalan pianist, nervous and deliberate, 
made over again on the piano, with his bird-like 
pounces upon the notes, which responded eagerly to 
his fierce caresses, a new music which is “‘cruelle et 
caline”, a thing made to astonish, intoxicate, or 
subdue. He puts no passion into music that is without 
it, but he draws from it all its essence, makes it ring 
like bells and veils it in bright mist, follows it in all! 
its excessive speeds, and lingers with it in its gardens 
under the rain; he is a kind of malign attendant spirit, 
letting it loose and accompanying it on its freakish 
errands. 

Of the nine composers whose music was thus faith- 
fully interpreted to us, two stood out from the others 
with a definite superiority. These were Ernest Chausson, 
who seems to close the past, and Claude Debussy, who 
Chausson, whose work has 


_ hardly ever been played in England, and who is not too 


‘man in England, Scotland and Wales will do his best 


to help to discover the criminal. 
‘district in which crime is committed aid the police by 
all means in their power, while in Ireland public men 


The people in the | 


well known even in France, was, it is evident, a man 
of genius, a real musician. His quartet was the finest 


_ and the most vital thing done by these French players, 
his piano ‘‘ Paysage” the most reticent and satisfying, 


are either silent about these crimes or utter a few | 
‘meaningless words of protest, saying that they are | 


foolish or unnecessary, while at the same time their own 
colleagues go up and down the country advising the 
people to repeat them. When, moreover. the police 
endeavour to discover the criminal they get no help 
from the people in the locality. 

The really difficult task which has always confronted 
Irish Governments has been to teach the people to 
‘respect the law. You certainly will not succeed in 
‘doing this if you begin by showing the people that 
‘defiance of the law will pay. How long the present 
‘state of things will go on it is impossible to say, but 
of this there can be no doubt: unless there be a com- 
plete and radical change the United Kingdom will once 
again be confronted with Ireland in a state of complete 
disorder, and once again we shall have to begin at the 
very beginning if we are to see Ireland as peaceful 
and contented as she would be were the law firmly 
administered, and if at the same time everything were 


and his two songs delicately inspired. Verlaine’s 
‘*La lune blanche” became its own ‘‘ exquisite hour ” 
or moment: one saw the white moon brooding, one 


| felt the silence of love in the gracious silence of the 


music in the refrain, and at the end the bird which had 
been singing suddenly flew upward, as if into heaven. 
The Charles Cros ballad, a little tragedy in a few 


| stanzas, was followed and enveloped and transfigured 


‘done to develop the material resources of the country, | 


which is possible only by the generous contributions 
of the rest of the United Kingdom. 


WALTER H. Lone. 


FRENCH MUSIC IN LONDON. 


"Ts adventure of the Parisian Quartet in England 
was a hazardous one, and it is pleasant to know 
that it has succeeded. Two Frenchmen, one a man of 
Jetters, M. Jean Aubry, living in France, the other, 
M. Guéritte, living in the North of England, both 
enthusiastic admirers of the ‘‘new” music in their 
country, planned, with rash confidence, a series of five 
‘concerts, beginning in Newcastle and ending in London. 
Nothing but the very latest French music was given, 
the music of Fauré, Chausson, d’Indy, Duparc, 
Debussy, Ravel, Séverac, Roussel, and Schmitt. The 
Parisian Quartet consisted of MM. Willaume, Morel, 
Macon, and Feuillard, together with Mlle. Luquiens, the 
singer ; M. Ricardo Viiies, the pianist ; and an accom- 
panist, M. Théroine, of unusual skill. An organisation 
more perfectly arranged it would be difficult to imagine. 
Each separately is a fine player, and they move together 
like one man. Music, whose secret had seemed closed, 
opened at their touch ; good or bad, whatever it had to 
give, they gave ; “~~ almost deceived one, at times, 
into thinking that the trivial was charming, or the 
meaningless significant, so much skill and sympathy 
did they put into their generous playing. Exactly the 
‘same must be said of the accomplished singer, Mlle. 
Luquiens, and of the brilliant pianist, M. Viftes. The 


songs, all their bright and dim monotonies, all that was 
diaphanous in them, and their occasional touches of feel- 
ing, this singer gave us with a perfect fidelity to the sense 
-of what she had apprehended in its full meaning, the 
“music and the words. The voice and the method were 


_ of equal beauty and significance. 


by the music, now lamenting with a brave sorrow, now 
hopeless, now insane and ecstatic in the last sudden 
‘*étreinte de l’absente”. This song was a master- 
piece in the difficult art of setting words to music, but 
it was after all in the quartet that Chausson was seen 
in his full complement of genius. Here was a music 
which was born, not made; a strange boisterous 
gaiety filled and heartened the first movement ; the 
second was slow, haunting, full of mournful passion ; 
the third, a sort of folk-song, came with frank enter- 
tainment ; the finale, with its Spanish motive, brings 
in a new, more deeply lyrical element, and with its 
outbursts of honest joyfulness ends, really ends, a work 
It was rendered with 


_ a fine, simple vigour, in which nothing was lost of its 
| rich musical substance, its form at once strict and 


free, its whole noble achievement. Let us hear more 
Chausson in London, or this quartet many times over, 
and let it be played by the Parisian Quartet. 

After Chausson comes Debussy. He is more of a 
problem, and is not to be solved by the hearing of 
a single quartet. It was divinely played, and it was 
through this playing that I was able at last to enter 
into the somewhat dark and secret shadows of this 
wood. Here, if anywhere, is a new kind of music, 
not merely showy nor wilfully eccentric, like too much 
that we heard at the two concerts, but filled with 
an instinctive quality of beauty, which can pass from 
mood to mood, surprise us, lead us astray, but end 
by leading us to the enchantment in the heart of what 
I have called the wood. But words, however vague, 
are too precise for this music, which suggests nothing 
but music. It is content to be lovely in a new and un- 
familiar way, the pure remote melody always just creep- 
ing in and always just held back, so that it may suggest 
the more. That is the modern method, the lyrical 
method of Verlaine, and that is why this composer, 
who is in no sense literary, can go for a title or an 
impulse to Mallarmé or to Maeterlinck or to the 
‘Blessed Damozel” cf Rossetti. There is no direct 
speech in the quartet, but there is no emptiness, no 
lack of meaning. It soothes and intoxicates, and 
leads you at its will. ; 

There is a greater form of music than this, and 
the malin Marnold who prefers ‘ L’Aprés-midi d'un 
Faune” to the Pastoral Symphony is joking. very 
pleasantly, as Debussy himself knows how to joke, 
in his ‘‘ Toccata”, for instance, which is the musical 
equivalent of ‘* Diabolo”. The whole point at issue 
is this: that here is an achievement of a new kind, 
which can be set somewhere in the same world of the 
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old weightier kind, just as Villon has his place as well ! 
as Homer. You may begin by hating it, but you will | 
surrender, while before Fauré and Ravel and the 


THE WEAVING OF THE WING. 


ER seas and mountains made, 


ave 
others " will find ae that this genuine quality is Her skiey labours done, a 

not in them, or only here and there by accident. ge / : dis 

Fauré has a small and pretty talent, which will go the A new design w ots hers. : ‘ 

way of the stronger but not permanent talent of Saint- She called a sprite and said It ti 

Saéns. Vincent d’Indy is without inspiration, Séverac “Go up into the sun can 

scatters me Rage = casually, Ravel does the And draw me gossamers.” las 
} worst possible things with a maddening energy. ‘ the 
To hear the quartet of Ravel Setioune ae iariets He brought a hundred strands, bass | 
of Chausson and Debussy was instructive. Here was Sun-yellow, to her hands. exp 
yl a buzzing and fluttering, here was a wandering as of She called her weavers up: hur 
clouds which cannot be motionless and which efface A wild burst into bloom; uni 
1 each other. Originality is sought by every means, but p ‘ beg 
never comes ; the whole aim is effect, and even that Above a flaming whin Th 

end is not attained. In the piano-pieces of the same She hung a shallow cup, abl 

composer, and 7 we — of the rest of the show- Her weavers and her loom the 

pieces which we heard, the aim is at yet another kind ae 2 . : su 

of effect, an effect not less a kind of And sith she laid 

external realism, the imitation, as clever as you Then turned and kept her way wi 

like, of galloping horses, clattering water, booming An xon and a day. of 

in part of the ‘* Coin de As down the wild I came, or 
imetiére ” of Déodat de Séverac, there is some sugges- : se 
tion beyond the crude statement of a fact not perth This noisy noon of Spring, nec 

stating, as that a bell can be made to sound in such I tapped a knotted spray co 

or such a way on the piano, if you go to a pianist so Above a whin aflame H 

marvellously gifted for this kind of experiment as And saw a tiny wing w 

M. Vifies. It is curious that nearly all of this empty, Ss ow. sli hn D 
exterior music is written for the treble notes of the Sees ae Sway: al 
piano, and that the main part of it is in runs, arpeggios, My hand and eye confessed th 

and the other decorative devices which disguise a plain A brood-deserted nest. th 
| meaning. Only the ‘‘ Paysage” of Chausson had any I let my lips rejoice a 
| of the elder modesty which once graced the piano. ied “T ais ‘ dean” x 
i I found more music in the songs than in the piano- I crie he work is done”, c 


pieces. They at least sang. Yet how many of these 
settings were more than mere tiny flutterings of sound 
| about a song which, in its words, was already a delicate 


And praised her weavers’ skill ;. 
Thereat I heard a voicc: 


; 
or pathetic music? When Schubert takes a song of 


upon all this ‘elegance of delight” in any more 
enchanting ‘‘ ecstasy of the moon”? What deeper 
pathos does the music add to the words of ‘‘ Il pleure 
dans mon cceur”, which are already ‘‘ romances sans 
paroles”? An insect’s web has been woven across a 
flower ; it glitters a little, and at a breath it evaporates ; 
2 and the flower and its perfume remain. 

Here, then, are a few of the lessons to be learnt from 
this welcome interpretation to us of modern French 
music. I cannot but recall, in passing, the perform- 
ances, at Steinway Hall, of Mile. Selva and Mme. Diot, 
both genuine artists, who gave whole concerts devoted 
to these and other French composers, going back to 
César Franck. No trouble was taken to bring them 
before the public, and a great player of Bach, a player 
incomparable in that rarest of achievements, Mlle. Selva, 
passed almost unperceived. She played Dukas, 
among other contemporaries, whose unending sonata | 
was rendered at the end of a long concert by what was 
nothing less than a tour de force. Dukas, Ravel, and 
Debussy have been given lately, or are about to be | 

iven, at the Queen’s Hall Orchestral Concerts, and 

. Debussy is to come in February to conduct his yr 

own ‘* Nocturnes and Blessed Damozel.” We shall | I 
soon know something definite about what is being done 
now in French music, but never quite satisfactorily 
until ‘* Pelléas et Mélisande” is represented with the 
original staging. Meanwhile the Parisian Quartet, 
and these two concerts under the capable direction of 
M. Aubry and M. Guéritte, will have led the way. 


ArtHUR Symons. 


And knew a web begun 

The warp and woof whereof 
At last she will approve. 

Ay, this I surely know: 

An on and a day 

From this, the crown of Spring, 
As down the wild I go 

I'll tap that knotted spray 
And start a yellow wing! 
“The work is done” I'll hear 
And let my lips rejoice, 

“Is done” echo there 
The universal Voicc. 


s 

Goethe or Schiller and finds his own melodies for it, My weavers labour still, ¢ 

the song becomes heightened, illuminated ; a greater Not yet the warp and woof r 

thing than the song in words is born of the music. They render question-proof. C 

But what does even Debussy, who has the most Look in. the nest omnia.” y 

character, skill, daintiness, and originality of all the ag < 

: younger French musicians, add to Verlaine’s priceless I deeper looked therein ; ‘ 
dans to I saw her silk of sun, 
** Mandoline ” ? e ‘*Mandoline” is echoed, like a sii ee ‘ 

| bird answering a bird, the tinkle in the music is the | a ore ware poy plain ; 
same tinkle as in the verse ; but what new light falls | care. 8 mune Cm 


Hopcson-. 


GYPSIES AND GYPSYING.* 


II.—Tue Lessons or Gypsy Lore. 


is instructive to compare the tales Mr. Sampson has 
given us here with the tales he contributed to that 
fascinating book ‘‘ Gypsy Folk-Tales” by the late F. H. 
Groome. All over the world the Romanies have been 
splendid raconteurs. Yet there are special story-tellers 
among them who take the same place that is taken in 
Turkey and other countries of the East by the story- 
tellers of the bazaar. Those who have heard gypsy 
folk-tales have always been struck by the inborn talent 
of the raconteur, and also by the idée mére underlying 
each conte. How well I remember an interesting 
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conversation I once had with a certain gypsologist friend 
of mine on a memorable starlight night. 

When he got talking about the gypsy folk-tales he 
gave me a string of them. I could not help express- 
ing my wonder at the sagacity and world-wisdom they 
displayed. 

‘* Ah!” said he, ‘‘I expected to hear you say that. 
It takes a good deal of experience of life before a man 
can shake off that old, shallow idea.” ‘‘ What idea?” 
l asked. ‘‘ The idea that there’s any new thing under 
the sun, or that any new thing can possibly be said.” 
**T begin to understand you now,” I answered. ‘‘ In- 
experienced people forget”, said he, ‘‘that the same 
human intelligence has been always facing the same 
universe—facing it from the day when the first child 
began to wonder and inquire down to this very moment. 
They will quote Goethe’s words about man not being 
able to jump off his own shadow, and yet believe that 
their own generation can make the jump. Do you 
suppose that any true and valuable generalisation upon 
human life can be new? Do you suppose that any 
wise saying can escape being the common property 
of mankind, even though the sayer of it be Aristotle, 
or Plato, or Bacon, or Shakespeare, or Czindd! him- 
self?” ‘*That never occurred to me,’ 1 said. ‘‘Is 
not every one”, he asked, ‘‘ continually, but half- 
consciously, making generalisations upon human life ? 
How can he help doing it? In every community, 
whether it’s that of the British Empire, or that of 
Duke Andreas’ tribe, is the entire social structure 


anything more than the practical working-out of ! 


these generalisations? Without them, how could 
there have been any social structure at all? How 
could there have been any civilisation at all? How 
could there have been any ethical codes at all? How 
could there have been any rules of law at all?” ‘1 


see’’, I said, ‘‘ how lamentably neglected every man’s 
education has been who has not graduated in a gypsy 
camp.” ‘Many a truth spoken in jest, my boy,” 
said he. ‘‘Let me tell you that my intercourse with 
the cagots, the gypsies, and the rest of the proscribed 
races has taught me vastly more than Oxford or 
Cambridge ever taught a man. If he who has learnt 
what is man’s true market value in the universe is the 
only educated man, my intercourse with vagabonds has 
taught me something.” With this he sent forth one 
of those guffaws which so often ended his diatribes. 
‘**Go on”, I said, ‘‘I am much interested, I assure 
you.” ‘‘Itis”, said he, ‘‘ the everlasting truth of the 
most venerable criticisms upon human life that has 
made them live to our own time—made them pass into 
the stock of commonplace thought of every community, 
even the most modern and up to date.” ‘‘That”, said I, 
**is what knocking about the world has taught you?” 
*“* Yes. It is when these criticisms of life have become 
crystallised into proverbs that we find how they belong 
to all the languages in the world.” ‘‘It is a most 
fascinating study, to be sure,” I said. ‘‘ Fascinating! 
1 should think it is. If we could trace the common 
stock of commonplace wisdom to its sources, who shall 
guess with what remote ages we should be brought into 
touch? Who shall guess how nearly related we might 
find our own social systems to be with the social systems 
of people who lived ages and ages ago—ages and ages 
before the gypsies and the cagots and the other pro- 
scribed races—ages and ages before those who pro- 
scribed them?” ‘‘ You think, then,’ I said, ‘‘ that 
civilisation is a veneer covering the primary fibre of 
man?” ‘* Not much more than that. Practical philo- 
sophers who were the contemporaries of the cave-bear, 
and artists who have left records of their skill in 
scratchings upon tusks and bones, would have been as 
much alive to the acuteness underlying these folk-tales 
—as much alive to the wisdom of the great elemental 
broodings upon human life that they disclose—as we, 
gypsies and gorgios, who are to-day using these gene- 
ralisations as governing axioms in everyday life.” 


III.—-FASHIONABLE GypsyING A LA RoMANY. 


It is curious to speculate as to whether the new series 
of the Journal will secure what the old series failed to 
secure, readers outside the charmed circle of Romany 
Ryes and gypsologists. For are there not signs that 
the contemporary students of Romany subjects have 


fallen on better days than the days of Borrow and the 
days of Groome which followed? Are there not signs, 
I ask, that the poor proscribed wretch, who aforetime 
used to be hanged ‘“‘ for being agypsy ”, is all at once 
coming into favour? We have an eloquent ‘ Petu- 
lengro” delivering himself before audiences of four 
thousand gorgios upon the worthy place that the race 
maudite which used to be so despised should take 
among the races of the world. But more than this: 
it would actually seem that the incorrigible vagabond 
is rapidly becoming an admired member of the genteel 
world ! 

Many a talk have I had with both Borrow and 
Groome upon gypsy matters, but the talk was always 
of a more or less despondent kind. Owing to the 
neglect of ‘‘ Lavengro” and the ‘‘Romany Rye”’, and 
owing to the still more unaccountable neglect of ‘‘ In 
Gypsy Tents ” and ‘‘ Kriegspiel ”, these two men, both 
such delightful companions in their different ways, 
were equally convinced that no literature depicting the 
Romanies had any chance of attracting the public. 
What would either of them have said if he had been 
told that this very Christmastide one of the best 
Christmas books yet issued is a story for girls narrating 
the gypsy adventures of a young Romany rawni in the 
East Midlands? I alludeto Miss G. M. Imlach’s story 
‘‘Freda’s Fortune”, just published by Messrs. T. C. 
and E. C. Jack. There a little girl is revelling 
at S. Ives fair with its horses, ponies, merry-go-rounds, 
raree shows, menageries, and gryengroes, just as I 
used to revel in it when I was that little girl’s age. 
Perhaps, indeed, the picture is really more like the 
S. Ives of Rhona Boswell’s time than it can possibly 
be now. Anyhow the quaint old monk-built bridge 
with its curious lighthouse looking over the Ouse is 
the same. The legends of Cromwell and the Cromwell 
Barn are the same, though in my time there was 
no Cromwell statue. What would either Borrow or 
Groome have said had he been told that interest in 
the gypsies had reached to this point? What would 
either of them have said if he had been told of a scheme, 
now just formulated by an eminent American novelist, 
for a co-operative colony that shall wander round the 
world in waggons, and sleep in gypsy tans, and that 
these lovers of gypsying have received a special in- 
vitation by a live countess to encamp in her park ? 
What would either of them have said had he been told 
that caravanning 4 la Romany would become a society 
pastime ? What would either of them have said if he 
had read, as I did only a few weeks ago, an article in 
an illustrated magazine upon society caravanning ? 
What would either of them have said if he had seen 
a photograph of the prince of Romany Ryes—yea, 
even Mr. John Sampson himself—standing in the fore- 
ground of an amateur gypsy camp surrounded by a 
group consisting of a rare mingling of humanity—that 
is to say, of certain well-known members of society, 
Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Chaloner Dowdall and the 
Hon. Gabrielle Borthwick, and two thoroughbred 
Romanies, father and son, lolling on the grass? What 
would either of these Romany Ryes of the past have 
said to see a photograph of Lady Arthur Grosvenor 
(under the name of ‘‘ Sarah Lee”) driving her caravan 
drawn by a piebald horse ? 

By the bye, this same article had a special interest 
for me, as a gypsy lover, for this is how it opens: 

‘The modern taste for going a-gypsying is an out- 
come of the interest awakened in the nomadic mode of 
living by the author of ‘ Aylwin.’” 

It is not for me to express an opinion as to whether 
or not the movement arose from the popularity (so little 
expected by me) of the gypsy story above alluded to. 
But if it did so arise, I think I should feel a certain 
tinge of regret. For it is melancholy to remember 
how neglected Borrow was until the last decade. Still 
more melancholy is the thought of the still worse 
neglect of him whose loss was to me a blow that 
I have not even yet got over—Frank Groome—who 
in ‘‘ Kriegspiel” wrote a far better gypsy novel than 
I could ever write. To me it is a standing wonder, as 
it is, I know, to his friend and mine, George Meredith, 
another gypsy lover, that when Groome’s fine story 
appeared it fell dead from the press. In these days 


cheap reprints is there mo publisher who will revive 
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it? Of admirable descriptions of gypsy life it is full, 
and full of surpassingly beautiful scenes. 


I1V.—CHRISTMAS AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


It is at Christmastide that my thoughts run most 
upon the gypsies. For it is we English who love the 
winter, not they in whose veins flows a purely southern 
blood. Yet they fully sympathise with the gorgio love 
of the Christmas chimes. The incident that I put into 
verse in the old ‘‘ Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society ” 
was not an imaginary one, it was true: 


Tue Gypsy CuristMas. 

The child arose and danced through frozen dells, 
Drawn by the Christmas chimes, and soon she sate 
Where, ‘neath the snow around the churchyard gate, 

The ploughmen slept in bramble-banded cells : 

The gorgios pass’d, half-fearing gypsy spells, 

While Rhona gazing seem’d to meditate ; 
Then laugh’d for joy, then wept disconsolate : 
** De poor dead gorgios cannot hear de bells.” 


Within the church the clouds of gorgio-breath 
Arose, a steam of lazy praise and prayer 
To Him who weaves the loving Christmas-stair 
O’er sorrow and sin and wintry deeps of Death ; 
But where stood He? Beside our Rhona there, 
Remembering childish tears in Nazareth. 


Gypsies, as may well be supposed, do not love the 
winter. At Christmastide their thoughts are all about 
the spring that is soon to come. What | versified in 
Rhona Boswell’s Christmas letter to her lover was 
a rhymed version of what a gypsy girl once said to me 
in much prettier prose, consisting of a mingling of 
English and Romany words : 

** The whinchat soon wi silver throat 
Will meet the stonechat in the buddin whin, 
And soon the blackcaps airliest ghyllie ull float 
From light-green boughs through leaves a-peepin thin; 
The wheat-ear soon ull bring the willow-wren, 
And then the fust fond nightingale ull follow, 
A-callin ‘Come, dear’, to his laggin hen 
Still out at sea, ‘the spring is in our glen; 
Come darlin, wi the comin o the swallow ’.” 


From this it will be seen that Romany feelings are 
far more in accord than ours (if the Romanies knew it) 
with the earliest and loveliest of our English nature- 
songs, 

** Sumer is i-cumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu.” 


THEeoporE Watts-DwunTon. 


BIRDS OF THE FIELD.—IV. 
GO of the most nullifying factors in the study of 


the nuptial habits of birds—so far as the acquisi- | 


tion of knowledge, unclouded with doubt, is concerned 


—is the frequent difficulty, in field observation, of dis- 
Within | with the frequent shifting of the scene and the projec- 
_ tion into it of other couples, this is not for some time 
| apparent, and, moreover, preconceived ideas as to sexual 
| limitations may mislead us here, as on other occasions. 


tinguishing with certainty between the sexes. 
doors, it is true, no such disturbing element exists, 
since there is not a glass case in any well-regulated 
museum in the kingdom in which this matter is not 
carefully attended to, and even were the proper indica- 


tion wanting, yet the art of the taxidermist is such as | 
to render it unnecessary, for though the pair should be 


ever so alike under nature, he will yet contrive, in 
accordance with established convention, to make the 
male look bold and haughty, and the female retiring 
and coy. Possibly he may now and again have instilled 
a masculine traditional deportment into a feminine 
skin, or vice versa, but as the skins were always the 
same, this, after all, is not of very much consequence, 
so long as the essential distinction, which lay less in 
the body than the soul, bas been so freshly and vividly 
preserved. Moreover, come what may, now, the birds 
cannot act out of character, and here is another advan- 
tage which the naturalist of the museum and the 
class-room enjoys over his humble brother of the woods 
and fields, who very soon finds out, and has to make 
the best of it, that, amidst these ruder and more 
primitive surroundings, birds of all sorts, as well as 


the animal kingdom, generally, very frequently do so 
act—at least out of the character that has been officially 
laid down forthem. Whilst the fieldman, therefore, must 
often grope painfully along uncertain paths that lead, in 
many instances, to what seems hopeless confusion, nay. 
even to error, sometimes, when he has nothing to do but 
toretracehis steps—and all without a salary—the museunr 
man, with taxidermy to help him, and broad-based 
upon laws and principles which, in the more compact 
radius of his inquiries, and under his own arrangement, 
are never—not even in a single case—contradicted, 
has, at all times, a sure and steady beacon to guide 
him. He walks not “ per una selva oscura” or ‘‘ qualis 
per incertam lunam”, but down straight and well- 
defined gangways running between one set of show- 
cases and another, from hall to gallery, from depart- 
ment to department, by rows of clear windows, under 
large and luminous skylights. Not to him, amidst 
conditions so exact and well regulated, can come any 
feeling of doubt or diffidence—much less can he make a 
mistake—as to which is the male and which the female 
of that little drab bird, with a long, thin bill and long red 
legs—the redshanks to wit—in that case to the right, 
let us say—or left—whose strand-like floor and glassy 
sky o’erhead conspire with other such realistic master- 
pieces, as well as with gulls, auks, penguins, albatrosses, 
puffins, razorbills, frigate-birds, &c., massed and 
wedged about, to give one the pleasing sensation of 
being alone on some sea-fowl-haunted island, situated 
in opposite oceans and various parts of the world. No, 
there can be no uncertainty. Whatever either of the 
two may be doing, whether one makes an elegant point 
at the eggs or just-hatched young, whilst the other 
hangs gracefully above them from an invisible wire 
which vibrates most perceptibly with every footstep, 
whether one struts whilst the other creeps, or looks. 
timid whilst the other looks bold, in each and every 
case he will know which is which, and all about it, and 
so will everyone else. But there is no such assurance 
for anyone who, lying flat on the flat shores of some 
real island, perhaps, less ubiquitous and not quite so 
densely and variously stocked, watches, through the 
glasses, a few small grey shadows as they alternately 
feed or stand, or chase one another in couples over the 
greyness of land and sea. It is in this last class of 
activities, more especially, that the above-mentioned 
problem presents itself, or rather most demands a 
solution. Is the chase one of love or war? For a long 
time it may be either the one or the other, for if there 
is nothing that decisively indicates the ardour of affec- 
tion, neither is there much that is very suggestive of 
hostility. To casual observation, indeed, both the 
pursuit and the efforts to escape of each bird alternately 
seem of a somewhat half-hearted description, or if 
they become, from time to time, more vigorous, the 
effect of this is largely discounted by the sudden sweep- 
ing away of either or both of them, or the equally 
abrupt slackening of speed, on the part of the pursuing: 
bird, apparently with no other object than that of 
allowing the other to get away. The interchangeability 
of parts in the drama is a surer indication, but, what 


Nothing, in short, is as yet made out, and when a third 
grey shadow joins the other two, this, so far from 
helping us, only adds to the confusion, since there is 


now one more to distinguish, where all are indis-- 


tinguishable. The new-comer may be either a third 
rival male or the female for whom two are contend- 
ing, but since there is no assurance in regard to: 
this, actions to which such knowledge might assign 
a meaning have now a more doubtful character. 
It may be remembered, however, that a hen wild 
duck, when molested by a male that she did not care 
about, on one occasion threatened, and, on another,,. 
actually attacked him, and that a hen Kentish plover 
did not even wait for such provocation, but, of two 
suitors who were contending tor her favours, drove off, 
with violence, the one she considered less worthy. To 
these actions—more especially the last—there is an 
interesting and suggestive similarity in the following. 
episode, The two principal comedians, having, at this- 
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time, the stage to themselves, continue, for upwards of 
an hour, to fly, or run, after one another, sometimes 
also walking side by side, and up and down, upon the 
strand, as though they were on the most intimate and 
amicable terms imaginable—this last being a phase 
which enters into the combats of many birds, and has 
a most bizarre effect. At length, however, like atoms 
of highly explosive material that a spark, long delayed, 
has ignited, they flash out fiercely together, and a 
struggle commences which continues to rage intermit- 
tently, for an indefinite period—such struggles indeed 
may be, and very often are, much more protracted than 
the prologue which has led up to them, for in this 
respect the redshanks compares favourably as a warrior, 
even with that pre-eminently fighting member of the 
clan, the ruff itself, who seems, on such occasions, to be 
actuated more by a sort of disseminated frenzy than by 
anger of an ordinary kind. Here, however, we have a 
duel of the more established type, but wonderfully 
persistent. Flying perpetually at one another, the 
birds leap and flutter upwards, each endeavouring to 
rise above and strike down upon the other, wings, feet, 
and beak being seemingly all employed for this pur- 
pose, whilst upon the ground the beak is principally, 
though not wholly, relied on. Often the two grapple 
and roll over together, and so great is their animosity 
and so high their spirit that it seems as though the 
struggle would never end. It does, however, and 
in a sufficiently dramatic manner, for a third red- 
shanks who has hitherto been feeding quietly at some 
little distance from the conflict, and appearing to take 
no notice of it, all at once runs up, and darting sud- 
denly between the combatants, one of them then and 
there takes to flight, whilst the other, left victor by his 
retirement, waves his wings as in triumph, and utters 
a thin piping cry. 

It is doubtful whether, in this incident, there was 
an actual attack on the part of the inrushing bird, 
but if not—and certainly no contact was perceptible— 
the effect of such interposition is only the more remark- 
able. If we assume the two fighting redshanks to 
have been males—which, in spite of the occasional jars 
of hen birds, is a safe assumption—then it is difficult 
to believe that the advent of a third would-be com- 
batant could have made either of them thus play the 
coward, nor was there any fighting between the new- 
comer and the bird that remained on the field. That the 
incident was essentially of the same nature as the 
previously recorded ones where the sexes were distin- 
guishable there can indeed be little doubt. It took 
place, however, only after a full hour of apparent 
indifference, a fact which should teach us to be ex- 
tremely cautious in drawing mere negative conclusions. 


EpmuND 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCIENCE AND THE MAN OF ACTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEew. 


Sir,—In the interesting article, ‘‘Science in the 
Body Politic”, in your issue of the 7th inst., you seem 
disposed to be lenient to the heresy that in this country 
the worker in science is isolated by reason of his 
inability to express himself in a manner intelligible to 
the educated layman. 

Is Huxley forgotten? And may it not possibly be 
that lesser men are reluctant to be still talking when 
nobody seems to mark the teachings of that great 
master of exposition ? 

The opinions prevalent among workers in science 
are that the average man of affairs will have nothing 
to do with knowledge which he cannot straightway 
put into harness, and is by his early education forced 
to believe that academic knowledge has no such 
obvious application, and that until he learns in his 
youth how exact knowledge really is related to power 
and success he must remain indifferent to the progress 
of science, except when it provides a sensation. 

When the average man understands in his heart 
that science is merely human experience, collated and 
criticised, and corrected with infinite caution, and that 


scientific methods are, at root, but strict and steadfast 
adherence to the methods of honesty and common- 
sense ; when the average schoolmaster feels that it is 
part of the business of education to apply this truism 
and ever to drive it home; then the man of science and 
the man of affairs will be in accord. But until then, 
seeing that science, like art, is long and life is short, 
the average worker in science will be inclined to 
remain in his shell, and the voice of the quack will be 
heard in our land. 
I am yours faithfully, 
A. ALCOCK. 


DELACROIX. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C., g December, 1907. 
S1r,—What on earth does Mr. Laurence Binyon 
mean by my ‘‘contempt for the art of Delacroix” ? 
In the eighteen-eighties I gave the British Museum 
library attendants much trouble by my habit of having 
out the Faust and Hamlet lithographs, and trying them 
on various people to find out whether the Romantic 
movement was really dead, or whether there were still 
young men whom these lithographs could fascinate as 
they fascinated me. Has any living man done more 

for Delacroix without being paid for it? I doubt it. 

Yours truly, 
G. BernarD SHAw. 


WHISTLER’S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Capel House, 54 New Broad Street, E.C., 
11 December, 1907. 

Sir,—Our client, Miss Birnie Philip, desires with 
your assistance to make it known that she contem- 
plates the publication in due course of the late Mr. J. 
McNeill Whistler’s letters. 

Miss Birnie Philip considers that the time is approach- 
ing when the letters should be published, and in order 
to enable her to prepare for this, she will be very glad 
if anyone having letters written by the late Mr. Whistler 
in their possession will lend them to her. 

Communications may be addressed to Miss Birnie 
Philip at our address, and we undertake on Miss Birnie 
Philip’s behalf that the most scrupulous care shall be 
taken of all letters lent to her and that they shall be 
returned to the lenders immediately copies have been 
made of them. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Watkin WILLIAMS, STEEL, AND Harr. 


MODERN CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

London, W., 12 December. 
Sir,—Surely if we want a Censor of Plays, we want 
a Censor of so-called Christmas Cards still more. We 
have long been accustomed to Christmas cards having 
no association with Christmas, but they have usually 
been, or were at least intended to be, more or less 
pretty. It is only now the idea seems to be that the 

right Christmas effect is vulgar indecency. 
Yours, 
Not a Puritan. 


“THE PORTUGUESE PLAY.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Chiltern, Bowdon, 9 December, 1907. 


Sir,—If in your leader of last Saturday under this 
head you had confined yourself to rather inconsequent 
and flippant criticism, those of us who are bound by 
ties of blood or friendship to the Portuguese people 
would, | think, have held our peace, because we could 
hardly have asked for space to contend with one who 
apparently draws his ideas of a nation’s temperament 
from Offenbach, who believes in the fabulous “‘ laws 
of Lamego” and considers that Portugal has not a 
** legitimate "—you probably mean ‘* legitimist ”— 
monarchy. Nor again would it have been worth while 
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to inform you that, though you ‘‘ would not be surprised 
to hear of the establishment of a Republic in Portugal”, 
the Republicans themselves, except a few dreamers, 
expect no such event, nor again that, bad as the public 
administration may have been, the country is prosperous 
and that the ‘‘ disappearance of trade” is pure imagina- 
tion. When, however, you speak contemptuously of 
the Portuguese and their application and honesty and 
particularly when you reflect, impliedly at least, on 
their courage, we have cause to feel hurt and angry, 
for if they have exhibited one quality in a supreme 
degree throughout their national existence, it is that of 
valour, under the most varied conditions and often 
against great odds. 

Have you never heard of their unrivalled explorations 
by sea and land, and their conquests, of Vasco da 
Gama, of Magellan, of Affonso de Albuquerque, and a 
hundred like them? Have you never read of the sieges 
of Diu and of that naval battle off the island-fortress 
which destroyed the Mohammedan sea power in the 
East, as Lepanto did in the West, and changed the 
course of the world’s trade; or again, of Duarte Pacheco 
and the Homeric combats at the fords of Cochin? You 
refer, almost with scorn, to the ‘‘conduct” of the 
Portuguese in the Peninsular War, and yet it is a fact, 
well known to students of the campaigns, that hoth 
civilians and soldiers showed a self-sacrifice and courage 
at least equal to that of their British allies, and that at 
the end Wellington named the Portuguese troops 
‘*the fighting-cocks of the army’’. Varthema, a much- 
travelled man, left it on record that he had seen many 
nations but never a braver, and the recent campaigns 
in Mozambique and Angola show that the Portuguese 
of to-day are not unworthy of their forefathers, who 
carried the banner of the Quinas to the ends of the 
earth. Indeed we are told by competent military 
critics that the capture of the terrible Gungunhama by 
Mousinho de Albuquerque and a handful of men may 
well rank as the boldest feat of arms recorded in the 
annals of modern European warfare in Africa, and yet 
you can say ‘‘ no one has ever taken Portugal seriously ” ! 

An article of this character is unfortunately only too 
sure to wound the feelings of a friendly yet high-spirited 
people, and for that reason I ask you to publish my 
letter. EDGAR PRESTAGE. 


{Our correspondent ‘looks beyond us”, as he must 
know very well. The SaturpAy Review has never 
had, and therefore has never shown, any British preju- 
dice against the so-called ‘‘ Latin” nations. But it is 
vain to ask us to discuss Portugal as a Power; and the 
plain facts of her parliamentary experiment more than 
justify all that was said in the article. We neither said 
nor implied anything against Portuguese bravery. Our 
correspondent’s researches into ancient history, of 
which perhaps we are not wholly ignorant, are irrele- 
vant.—Ep. S.R.] 


DIAMONDS AND OUR IMPORTS RETURNS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


2 December, 1907. 


Sir,—The account of the famous Cullinan diamond 
deing conveyed to this country as an ordinary regis- 
tered package illustrates a serious discrepancy in our 
Board of Trade Returns. 

The value of imports of diamonds into Great Britain 
for 1906 is given in the Annual Statement of Trade at 
£61,966, although according to returns supplied by the 
Cape Government the export of diamonds from the 
Cape to the United Kingdom for 1906 was £9,179,333- 

If our official figures of this one item were correctly 
stated it appears that the excess of this country’s 
imports over exports is many millions sterling greater 
than we have been led to believe. 

The nine millions will be reduced to a certain extent 
by the fact that probably a considerable value of 
diamonds re-exported is also not declared to the 
Customs, and consequently not included in the export 
returns. According to the figures in the Annual State- 
ment the value.of diamonds. exported from the United 
Kingdom was £523,215 in 199. 


Just as ships have in recent years been included in 
our totals of exports, so also should steps be taken to 
include the correct figures regarding diamonds in our 
totals of imports. Certainly the statistical error to 
which I now draw attention makes mincemeat of the 
| elaborate explanations certain Free Traders have made 
by which they accounted almost to a penny for the 
present excess of imports shown in the Trade Returns 
as at present published. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. L. Paxton. 


CROSBY HALL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


9 Tithing, Worcester, 9 December. 


Sir,—As the orginator of the proposal to take care- 
fully apart and re-erect the fabric of Crosby Hall ona 
site where its beauties could be better observed and 
preserved than amid the gloom and crush of the City, 
I regret to notice your extreme attitude against this 
second best course, in case it is found impossible to 
maintain the structure in situ. Indeed, from every 
point of view but the purely topographical, this plan is 
superior to any other, and to argue that a work of art 
is valueless except in its original position would con- 
demn to destruction not merely portable objects but 
many parts of ancient buildings which have been 
removed and adapted to fresh uses. 

My proposal was, however, to rebuild the Hall in 
one of the parks, and the newer project to allot a site 
for it in Aldwych, on ground likely to become as valu- 
able as its present location, is merely to render inevit- 
able the future recurrence of the same difficulty which 
confronts us now. And, while it requires a rather vivid 
imagination to picture Crosby Hall as it originally 
appeared, even when surrounded by the hideous 
erections of to-day, there will be less romance still in 
its aspect if placed amid the flaunting and totally incon- 
gruous edifices with which Aldwych seems likely to be 
filled. 

Removed, however to a peaceful spot and surrounded 
by greenery, it will have a charm as great as it 
possessed even in the Middle Ages, and may dream out 
its existence in safety for hundreds of year to come. 


Evacustes A. PHIPSON. 


THE ITALIAN ANTI-CLERICAL ORGAN. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Fiesole, Italy, 3 December, 1907. 


S1r,—Not too soon does ‘‘ Traveller” send his letter 
to you regarding the filthy Italian paper ‘‘ L’Asino”. 
It is quite impossible to speak too strongly about it— 
and it can only be a sign of the natural lethargy of all 
Italians which can allow them even to tolerate the ex- 
posure of such coloured, highly-coloured beastliness, 
flaunting itself under the Italian flag as an Italian 
literary production. Not only is the ‘‘ Asino” sold 
freely at almost all kiosks in Florence, but the equally 
horrible ‘‘ Il Nostro Mulo” now ranks with it—a paper 
brought out within the last two months to combat and 
deride and filch away purchasers by borrowing its title 
from—the ‘‘ Mulo ”—a paper which was inaugurated by 
public subscriptions in Bologna to expose the enormities 
of the ‘* Asino” and caricature its political falsehoods. 
As long as Italians take no steps of themselves to pre- 
vent their own national name and honour being dragged 
through worse than mire by the publication of these 
dishonouring and corrupt publications we can only 
suppose them either weak and incapable or ‘‘ parties 
to the crime”. In an article ina New York magazine 
in September almost similar remarks regarding the 
‘*Asino” have appeared. Perhaps Anglo-American 
protests may do something to secure its suppression 
—which of course anyone in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘ Law of Guarantees” knows that 
the Italian Government is bound to effect. — 

Yours faithfully, 


-R. EGERTON. 
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REVIEWS. 


A WORTHY BRUTE. 


‘‘A Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury.’ By 
T. E. §. Clarke and H. C. Foxcroft. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1907. 15s. net. 


T is curious that the Life of so famous and con- 
spicuous a personage as Gilbert Burnet should 
have remained unwritten in adequate detail for nearly 
two centuries after his death. Few of the personalities 
of the Revolution period are better known than he, for 
he has in his Memoirs of his own time portrayed his 
own character so closely that the blindest partisanship 
can hardly go far astray in estimating what manner of 
man he was. Even Macaulay’s hagiographic attitude 
towards the saints of the Whig calendar could not 
ignore the limitations of Burnet’s temperament, and 
the Whig historian’s portrait of the Bishop of Salisbury 
remains in consequence a much more valuable piece of 
historical criticism than many of his best-known charac- 
terisations. In truth, Macaulay's method of laying on 
thick patches of black and white alternately is just 
suited to giving a substantially true impression of 
Burnet’s curious idiosyncrasy. Honest, hard-working, 
pious, zealous, high-minded, anxious for moderate 
courses, eager to do his duty, an admirable preacher, 
the best diocesan bishop of his day, a fluent, vigorous 
and active politician and pamphleteer, an _ historian 
whose zeal for documentary illustration anticipates 
our modern critical schools, Burnet was during a 
long career a notable, prominent and eminently 
respectable figure. Yet his defects were even more 
colossal than his merits, He was blundering, tactless 
and thickskinned to a superlative degree. He had no 
sense of the dignity of his position, and no memory for 
his own past. He took up first one side and then the 
other with utter disregard to the decent reticences that 
should be observed by a convert. He had none of the 
tact and moderation, the balance and self-restraint, the 
critical sobriety and imperviousness to zeal and enthu- 
siasm that the eighteenth century demanded. He was 
so fussy, pushing and irritating that his best friends 
found it hard to bear with him, and William III. him- 
self was betrayed in a moment of irritation to call him 
a Tartuffe. Yet few men were less conscious hypocrites 
than the good bishop, though no man has ever blundered 
into more impossible positions or committed more un- 
forgiveable breaches of taste out of mere over-zeal and 
density of perception. In his early days he advised 
Charles II. to commit polygamy, and in later life when 
wishing to befriend Bishop Ken imputed conduct to 
that saintly Nonjuror that provoked even the most long- 
suffering of Christians to prompt and effective retort. 
He was the hottest and blindest of partisans, as is 
sufficiently shown by the indiscreet eagerness with 
which, in defiance of canon law and ecclesiastical 
decency, he promoted the attainder of the Jacobite 
Fenwick. He was ludicrous even in his private affairs, 
as for example in the circumstances of his three 
marriages with ladies who, though differing in nation- 
ality, politics and temperament, agreed in bringing to 
their bridegroom an ample marriage portion. There 
was no wonder that Nonjurors and High Churchmen 
hated and despised him, though there is nothing that 
will justify the reckless malevolence and brutal disregard 
of truth which they showed in their rancorous and un- 
measured attacks upon him. For with all his faults he 
was one of the most human of men, and, though we 
cannot always respect him, he is one of the few 
characters of the time that can inspire something 
apprcaching a personal liking. For his worst offences 
were errors of taste, and as his age went he was, with 
all his pushfulness, singularly straight and honourable 
and commendably free from the treachery or the self- 
seeking that was so common among both the politicians 
and ecclesiastics of his time. On the whole he was 
good enough to be commemorated. One may thank 
the authors and inspirers of this volume that they have 
at last set forth Burnet’s career at length. 
Three writers have co-operated in producing the 
present book. Professor Firth has contributed an ad- 
mirable introduction, in which he describes the value of 


Burnet’s historical work much after the same fashion, 
though hardly in the same detail, as that with which 
he has examined the historical work of Clarendon in 
his well-known articles in the ‘‘ English Historical 
Review’’. He rightly lays stress upon the unity which 
underlies all Burnet’s historical work, and adequately 
appreciates the sympathy and zeal which enabled a hot 
and avowed partisan to understand the chief phases of 
the Reformation drama, which from its beginnings 
under Henry VIII. to its conclusion after the ‘‘ glorious 
Revolution” was the single subject of his more pro- 
longed historical investigations. In his desire to write 
from documents, and to publish original authorities to 
justify his statements, Burnet was in advance of the 
** scribbling historians” of his age. In his early book 
on the *‘ Lives of the Hamiltons” he set forth ‘‘the 
first political biography of the modern type, combining a 
narrative of a man’s lile with a selection from his letters, 
so the novelty of the form added to the attractions of 
the matter”. The same zeal for the sources gave his 
partisan ‘‘ History of the Reformation ”, in the language 
of Hallam, ‘‘ the signal merit of having been the first 
history in England fortified by a large appendix of 
documents”. Even his ‘‘ History of My Own Time”, 
though half spoiled as personal memoirs by the constant 
and hardly successful effort to emulate the great masters 
of systematic contemporary history, has a permanent 
value despite its partisanship, credulity, and reliance 
on hearsay evidence. Tory enemies admitted this, as 
when Atterbury in very non-episcopal language said of 
it: ‘‘Damn him! He has told a great deal of truth, 
but where the devil did he learn it?” Even Professor 
Firth’s elaborate contrast of Burnet and Clarendon is 
not all against the work of the lesser man and the 
poorer literary artist. Burnet’s breadth of view, width 
of sympathy, and practice in historical investigation 
had at least this result, that ‘‘he succeeds in making 
the Revolution of 1688 intelligible, while Clarendon 
leaves that of 1649 unexplained ”. 

The Rev. T. E. S. Clarke, minister of Burnet's 
Scottish cure of Saltoun in East Lothian, contributes 
a careful and well-informed account of Burnet's early 
life, describing his family, education, work at Saltoun 
as parish minister, and at Glasgow as professor of 
Divinity, until in 1674, at the age of thirty-one, the 
young divine abandoned his native land for a wider 
career in the south. Miss Foxcroft, who has already 
done much excellent service for Burnet’s fame, notably 
by her admirable edition of the original draft of some 
portions of the Memoirs, and also of Burnet’s auto- 
biography, originally formed a scheme of writing 
Burnet’s life as a whole, but she handed over her 
memoranda to Mr. Clarke as soon as she ascertained 
that he was already engaged upon the same subject, 
and joined forces with him. By a happy distribution of 
labour Miss Foxcroft now carries on her hero's history 
from his settlement in London in 1674 to his death ir 
1715. Her work has the same solid and enduring 
qualities as that of Mr. Clarke. It is admirably weli- 
informed, is commendably free from the lues Boswelliana 
which is the besetting disease of the biographer, and 
treats a large subject on an adequately large canvas. 
Perhaps it may be objected to both writers that their 
work is now and then lacking in brightness and literary 
sparkle, but we have read it all through with an interest 
which is by no means altogether due to the attractive 
nature of the subject, and we believe that many other 
readers may well like itas much. We are told in the 
preface that both writers had originally planned theic 
work on a ‘somewhat larger scale”, and that the 
‘* suggestions of Professor Firth” greatly assisted ‘‘ the 
condensation which circumstances rendered necessary ”. 
Certainly the condensation has been skilfully done. 
Even now the narrative cannot be said to err from lack 
of detail, but there are few jagged edges and torn 
patches to show where the scissors have been at work. 
Perhaps the fact that this volume is published by the 
Cambridge Press, while Miss Foxcroft’s edition of the 
original elements of Burnet’s Memoirs was issued by 
the Oxford Press, may be an indication of some of 
the ‘‘ circumstances” to which the authors discreetly 
refer. In any case the Syndics of the Cambridge 
Press deserve the hearty thanks of all interested in 
history for the enterprise they have shown in taking 
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up this original and important work. To the biography 
are joined valuable appendices. The first contains 
notes, which we should have gladly seen at the foot 
of the pages to which they refer. The others include 
an excellent bibliography and a list of Burnet’s letters. 
Both of these latter are due to the energy and scholar- 
ship of Miss Foxcroft. She and her colleagues may be 
warmly congratulated on having adequately filled up a 
real lacuna in British historical literature. 


POLISHING UP THE POETS. 


“The Poems of Coleridge.” With an Introduction by 
E. Hartley Coleridge. Illustrated by G. Metcalf. 
London: Lane. 15s. net. 

** Palgrave’s Golden Treasury.” With Introduction by 
E. Hutton. Illustrated by Anning Bell. London: 
Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 


ed there can be such a thing as genius in the choice of 
book production—that is in the printing, binding 
and decorating of books—it was surely possessed by 
Thomas Westwood. As to the decoration we recall a 
definition of his about the proper province of the artist 
who is called on to illustrate a book. In language firm 
and exact Westwood laid it down that the illustrator’s 
business is to bring out clearly for the reader's benefit 
some shade of meaning in the text which otherwise 
may pass unheeded. This is setting severe limit to the 
liberty of the artist. How often is the artist thus 
restricted to-day ? We should be safe enough in saying 
**not once in a hundred cases”; we should probably 
be quite as safe in writing thousand instead of hundred. 
Now and then, perhaps, where there is a living author, 
fastidious and independent, to be dealt with, the artist 
takes his orders, though even then it is likely enough 
those orders are not on Westwood's lines. Far more 
often the artist is employed by the producer of the 
book to furnish so many pictures at so much per 
picture. The thing is to make the work attractive to 
the public by giving it some fresh and pretty illus- 
trations. No doubt the best book illustrators, such 
as Mr. Hugh Thomson, often do bring a delicacy 
or subtlety of meaning into many of their illustra- 
tions, but whether that meaning or fine shade is 
the author’s rather than their own is another matter. 
We should say that as a rule it is their own—the 
artist of to-day probably prefers his subtlety to the 
author’s subtlety in this kind of work. There are in fact 
to-day no rules and regulations as to the limits of the 
illustrator’s work. If he draws or paints some clever 
and attractive pictures, which bring plenty of new 
readers to an old classic, he has done his duty with 
full success, and nobody will think of criticising him— 
even though he has gone clean outside the author's 
obvious meaning or subtler shade of meaning. The 
new illustrated editions of Coleridge’s Poems and of 
Palgrave's ‘‘ Golden Treasury” scarcely furnish, we 
take it, an exception to this modern and independent 
style of book illustration. That Westwood would 
have been quite happy handling these attractive, 
popular-looking volumes we cannot think; we doubt 
whether his criticism would have been altogether 
affable. His wit and nature were kindly—but they 
were somewhat pungent, too, in these literary matters ; 
as witness the way in which—not altogether justly— 
he hammered the huge and conscientious labours of 
Sir Harris Nicolas, who took six or seven years to edit 
one small English classic. Seven years—what a 
wicked waste of editorial time! Why, have we not 
among us to-day a host of gentlemen who are equipped 
and keen to edit a dozen masters of English prose and 
poetry in athird of that time? May one, by the by, 
suggest to the editors of ‘‘ Who’s Who” and the 
** Literary Year Book” a new and entertaining feature 
for the 1909 issue—a list of all the leading living 
editors who have polished up—or polished off— 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, Scott, 
Dickens, Keats and a few others? Nor should one 
forget Ruskin. Has not he too been edited for all he 
is worth ?—though for some reason he appears to be a 
little ‘‘ off” at the moment in copywrong quarters. 


Westwood wanted the illustrator only to bring out 
the obscurer or more illusive shades of meaning in his 
author. We are inclined to go further than this—and 
to want the illustrator not to illustrate at all. At least 
not at this time of day to interpret or add to the poets 
and prose writers who, by general assent of the mass 
and the class alike, have lived beyond tke need of either 
editorial note and comment or of the interpretation of 
the artist. We are afraid that we must include 
Coleridge’s work, and at least the bulk of the absolutely 
familiar lyrics in Palgrave’s anthology, in this list. 
Palgrave himself did indeed add editorial note and com- 
ment on many of the lyrics in his book—note and 
comment of an exquisite quality—and did *‘ introduce ” 
his poets to the world; but this was almost an essential 
part of his plan; he did it perhaps not so much to 
explain the poets as to explain himself. Herbert 
Spencer, we remember, attacked poor Palgrave’s 
introductory matter with savage scorn for its ‘‘style”’, 
but it has stood the test of forty years, and we 
wonder why in this new edition it has been snuffed out. 
Are not the notes at the end of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury” 
good enough forthe public to-day ? Then the public’s 
education is indeed finished! Does anyone who knows 
and can read with delight Coleridge's best work, or his 
worst work, really need to have his imagination fed 
by pictures 2” Does not ‘‘ Kubla Khan” or ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner ’”’—that marvel of all literature— 
make pictures in plenty on the brain of every person 
who can read and appreciate? Is the person who can- 
not truly appreciate Coleridge plain likely to appreciate 
Coleridge coloured? We trow not. Our own idea is 
that these supreme figures are best in simplest dress. 
This does not imply that they need be cheaply printed 
or shoddily bound. Edward Moxon was not cheap or 
shoddy. Pickering was not cheap or shoddy. Yet what 
editions, what title-pages, when it comes to Coleridge 
or Keats or Shelley, can beat his? It isa delight to 
take down from the shelf one of these as Moxon or 
Pickering presented them. And the little blue-bound 
edition of *‘ The Excursion” as Moxon sent it forth— 
where can we find quite such an ‘‘ Excursion” to-day ? 
That there is a pleasure in the handling of one of these 
books must be admitted by everyone who has any of 
the epicure’s care for these things. We cannot help 
hoping that some day the public will turn again to such 
volumes, which no doubt publishers like Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Dent could produce at least as cheaply as Moxon 
produced them. Unfortunately, if such books were 
turned out to-day they would find but few buyers. 


HARD CURSING. 
“The Curse of the Romanovs.” By A. 8S. Rappoport. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1907. 16s. net. 


HIS book is dedicated to the memory of the 
‘*noble martyrs who have fallen in the struggle 

for Russian freedom”. Herein lies the alpha and 
omega of the spirit in which it is written. The ulterior 
object of the author, in raking up as he does the bones 
of the dead, is obviously to stir up public indignation 
against the Tsar and enlist the reader’s sympathy in 
to-day’s policy and aims of the extreme revolutionaries 
of his own country—a policy which will lead, he hopes, 
to ‘‘ the disappearance of the house of Romanov as a 
reigning family”. The book is full of stories of Court 
scandal, of ruling favourites, intrigues of mistresses 
and lovers’ plots. It is not instructive reading, but 
entertaining as a ‘‘ modern society ” book, with informa- 
tion ransacked from a heap of multifarious native and 
foreign sources, comprising archives of princes, secret 
feminine correspondence, journals and memoirs, selec- 
tions from ancient history based to a great extent on 
Court rumours and private letters describing palace 
life behind the scenes. Dr. Rappoport gratuitously 
and mischievously attacks the dead for the purpose of 
stirring agitation abroad to foster conspiracies at home 
for injuring and destroying the living. His book in the 
hands of the uninitiated is likely, at the present junc- 
ture of our international relations with Russia, to do 
more harm than good. To enforce his arguments the 
author strikes right and left, visiting the sins of the 
fathers (and mothers) not only on the children of the 
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third and fourth, but also of the sixth and seventh 
generations. Nicholas II. is ‘‘ convulsively clinging to 
the tottering throne of Russia, the European China, by 
right of a usurper. Michael Romanov” (the founder 
of the present dynasty) ‘‘ was elected Tsar of Russia 
by the voice of the nation, but Peter I., his grandson, 
was the son of an unknown parent”. The Empress 
Elizabeth, we are told in the same breath—though we 
fail to follow the sequence, since this maiden ‘‘ usurper ” 
had no issue even to Dr. Rappoport’s knowledge—may 
or may not have been the daughter of Peter the Great, 
though she was in any case the daughter of Catherine I., 
his wife. But Paul and Alexander I., the subjects of 
our present study, are the author’s incarnation of the 
curse of the Romanovs. According to Dr. Rappoport, 
they (the Romanovs) remain faithful to the spirit of 
autocracy like Paul, and assassination stares them in 
the face as they inaugurate an era of liberalism, but 
finding that they undermine their own existence they 
turn reactionaries and lose their mental balance, as in 
the case of Alexander. This is the crucial point of 
Dr. Rappoport’s argument throughout the book. 

Now Paul had shown traits of a clouded intellect 
jong before he came to the throne. This, towards the 
end of his short reign, caused him to commit insane 
acts of despotism threatening to destroy the foundations 
of the Empire. He was looked upon as a dangerous 
madman, whose forcible confinement was impracticable. 
At last he signed an order for the arrest of his wife and 
children on the suspicion that they were accomplices 
in a conspiracy against his life. Desperate measures 
for his removal had to be employed. The historical 
rumour is that he was strangled by a band of guard 
officers in his bedchamber at Pavlovsk, an imperial 
suburb and palace named after Paul (Pav!) and pre- 
sented to him by his mother, the Empress Catherine II. 
There Alexander and all Paul’s children were born, 
and Pavlovsk became the permanent residence of the 
Imperial family. 

In his treatment of the second of his ‘‘two typical 
examples of the fate of the Romanovs”’, Dr. Rappoport 
forfeits the right he claims to be considered an historian. 
The life of Alexander I., indeed, while he remained 
‘‘faithful to the spirit of autocracy”, was compara- 
tively as safe from the hands of the assassin as were 
the lives of those hyper-autocrats Peter the Great and 
Nicholas I. His mental, moral and physical strength 
broke down, and his death was hastened through 
his discovery that it was absolutely hopeless for 
him, in the unprepared state of Russia, to carry out 
the liberal reforms he had contemplated. His decree 
prohibiting the sale of a peasant apart from the land he 
was attached to is an example of the soundness of the 
foundation of his schemes for the regeneration of his 
geople. 

The reign of Alexander II. is another case in point. 
This benevolent monarch, in the midst of the most 
adverse surroundings and in the face of strenuous 
opposition, inaugurated an era of liberalism unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the history of a single reign, 
chief of which, as is well known, were trial by jury and 
the emancipation of eighty-five million peasants. Yet 
he died a tragic death. Assassination not only ‘‘ stared 
him in the face”’, but literally blew him to pieces. 

In his inebriate attack on autocracy and his denuncia- 
tions of eighteenth-century Russian Court morals, the 
author ignores all proportion. He devotes a whole 
chapter to a malignant comparison between Roman 
Cwsars, as he imagines them, and the Romanov Tsars ; 
he makes no allowances for the spirit of the age, the 
manners and customs of Court and society in a country 
only just emerging from semi-Asiatic barbarism ; his 
whole idea is to hit out. 


FRENCH POETRY—A GUIDE. 
“The Claims of French Poetry." By John C. Bailey. 
London: Constable. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is an honest, capable, and on the whole 
entertaining book; its aim is to interest English 
readers in French poetry, and its quotations are in 
themselves enough for that purpose. The writing is 
<areful, a little loose, sometimes very happily turned, 


as when “ Alice in Wonderland ” and the ‘‘ Fables” of 
La Fontaine are characterised as ‘* things by which we 
might renew our youth and amiability every six months, 
and we carelessly abandon them to those who have 
more youth than they wish for and too much amiability 
to know anything about it”. Here and there revealing 
things are said, and the general balance is held justly 
between a writer and his merit, or between his reputa- 
tion in France and in England. We may doubt if 
Victor Hugo is ‘‘the most universal poet the world 
has known since Shakespeare”. We may wonder 
at the audacity of a comparison between Hugo and 
Milton, not only because it is unwise, but because it is 
unnecessary, the sublime poet and the vast rhetorician 
having nothing in common, and their differences con- 
cerning no one. We may rage at the calm announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Blake, as a whole, is far below Hugo in 
poetry ”, no matter whether he is or is not ‘‘ above him 
in spiritual power’’. We may question the value of a 
comparison, since that has been sufficiently done, and 
with due tact, by Stendhal and by Verlaine, between 
Racine and Shakespeare, two writers who have scarcely 
a quality in common except one very important one: 
a genius for drama. We may question equally the 
necessity of accepting the general French view of 
La Fontaine, who is certainly not a Homer, but a poet 
a little above the level of the best of Campoamor and a 
good deal above the worst of Coventry Patmore. We 
may contest a thousand points, argue with the author 
page after page; and yet, on the whole, be grateful for 
so much learning, sympathy, and pliability of mind. 

For it is not everyone who can do justice to both 
Victor Hugo and Leconte de Lisle, to Ronsard and to 
André Chénier. It is a matter of less moment that Mr. 
Bailey takes his Hugo on Mr. Swinburne’s estimate 
than that he is able to disentangle so much of the finest 
pattern from its splendid confusion. He concerns 
himself entirely with the narrative, descriptive, and 
lyrical work, not touching on the plays or the novels, 
though both have their great part in Hugo’s fame. 
And he shows us, by comments and extracts, how wide, 
if not universal, was the range of these epics of king- 
doms and the cradle. Above all, he emphasises what 
is perhaps the main virtue of Hugo: his marvellous 
technique, in which, for once, facility never falters under 
the weight of what it carries. Only Mr. Swinburne has 
set his verse to so swift and sure-footed a gallop. 
Leconte de Lisle, on the other hand, never wrote a line 
which was not, though sure-footed, slow-pacing. His 
lines freeze in polar air, or sleep under tropic suns. 
And Mr. Bailey, again with his well-chosen quotations, 
shows us the inflexible poet, with what is stony in him 
and what passes into something of the august immo- 
bility of Brahma in vision. 

‘To know the French, then, we must know their 
poetry”, Mr. Bailey reminds us, needlessly, perhaps, 
now that Matthew Arnold is no longer a gospel. Is it, 
need it be, so difficult as even Mr. Bailey thinks, to get 
at the secret of French poetry? Who that feels and 
understands Burns can fail to feel and understand 
Villon? In what does a lyric of Ronsard or Verlaine 
differ from an English lyric of the sixteenth. or the 
nineteenth century? We have only our few Popes and 
Grays in England, while in France they multiply ; we 
have cast aside, long ago, the fetters that in France 
are Alexandrine, and still persist ; but why should we 
not find it easy to set these formalities aside or to 
get through them ? above all, to go where we shall find 
lovely forms existing with hardly less liberty than in 
our own undisciplined tongue? Mr. Bailey is thwarted 
a little in his sympathies for French poetry because 
there is no ‘King Lear” to be found in it. Why 
should a ‘‘ King Lear” be necessary to the art of 
France? May not France be as content and at home 
with Watteau as we with Turner? Greatness isin part 
a matter of size: ‘‘ King Lear” is so much the greater 
than the ‘‘ Mad Song”’ of Blake because it is a world 
set against a glow-worm. Yet the glow-worm exists 
as positively and as beautifully as the world or star, 
and shares the same essence. That is why a ballad of 
Villon, or three lines of Sappho, are as persistent as 
the whole ‘‘ Lear” or ‘* Agamemnon”. 
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NOVELS. 


** Ancestors.” By Gertrude Atherton. London: Murray. 
1907. 6s. 


The faults only too apparent in Mrs. Atherton’s latest 
novel are its lack of proportion and its inordinate 
length. The stories are extremely rare that require 
the expansion of close on seven hundred pages, and 
the material, the essential material, of ‘‘ Ancestors” is 
not exceptionally abundant. We have indeed a great 
deal that could be spared even from that essence, for 
the love affairs of Isabel Otis and Elton Gwynne would 
have been more effective if they had been compressed 
to a third of the length to which they are here ex- 
tended, and the interminable talk on Californian politics 
might have been transferred to an appendix for those 
whom it concerned. Even the author seems to have 
become befogged in her own voluminousness, for the 
Isabel we rejoin in Rosewater, entirely devoted to 
chickens and strenuously opposed to marriage, is not 
at all the Isabel who had been wandering for years 
about Europe cheerfully indifferent to her poultry and 
quite willing to consider the chances of matrimony 


with Lord Hexham after a few days’ acquaintance. The | 


romantic tissue of the story is the slow conquest of her 
indifference by Elton Gwynne ; but, for all her pages, 
Mrs. Atherton adduces nothing but propinquity to 


but the means by which the way is cleared for Gwynne’s 
peerage is too dramatic. It may be the practice of the 
aristocracy to shoot at each other in their clubs, like 
exhilarated cow-punchers, but the habit is so little 
known that its matter-of-fact employment to divert the 
circumstance of a social story has almost an air of 
violence. 


“That Littl ——?"” By Eyre Hussey. London: 
Longmans. 1907. 6s. 

Mr. Hussey is in love with country life, and he 
wishes, it may be surmised, to make others love it too. 
He takes a village in the shires and shows how much 
diversion and variety, not to mention useful activities, 
are to be found within and about its borders. Doubt- 
less he knows that the picture has a darker side, but 
this has of late been so industriously exploited that he 
is to be thanked for suggesting that rural England is 
not quite so dismal and so sordid as the pessimists 
would have us believe. A community could hardly be 
dismal which possessed such a ray of sunshine as his 
Drusilla Lambert. Drusilla is witty, versatile and un- 
selfish. Like all Mr. Hussey’s heroines she is a capable 
horsewoman, but to bring her abreast with our me- 
chanical times he has made her also a certificated 


_ chauffeur and mender of everybody’s clocks and sewing- 


account for her heroine’s surrender, and Gwynne, for | 


the greater part of his campaign, was as indifferent to 
its successes as herself, and seems to have succumbed 
to propinquity likewise, which robs the tale of the 
interest with which a reaction of temperaments might 
have invested it. Gwynne is studied from a young Eng- 
lish politician, and perhaps one’s better acquaintance 
with the original prejudices one against Mrs. Atherton’s 
portrait. Gwynne, when we first meet him, having 
roused England to enthusiasm and reduced rival Cabinet 
Ministers to alarm by winning a contested election, 
is in the unhappy position of having but two lives 


between him and the Marquisate of Strathland and | 


Zeal. When those lives disappear dramatically on 


the same day, *‘ one of the big dailies said that the | 
interruption of his career was a greater political tragedy 


than Parnell’s or Lord Randolph Churchill’s”. Gwynne, 
whose political career had apparently so far consisted 


of having been dropped by his party, takes the same | 


depressed view of his elevation, flings his titles from him, 


and emigrates to California to spend five years natural- — 
ising as an American citizen and fight his way to the | 


Presidency through the inspiring mazes of American 
politics. The disaster of becoming a marquess, while 


engaged to a millionaire--a fact of which he seems 


only fitfully aware—was too much for his vexed 
ambition. He can see no future for himself in England, 
and at thirty prefers to face five years on a ranch before 
he can even cast a vote in the country of his adoption 
to his prospects in the land which is apparently ringing 
with his fame as a Liberal peer whose acquisition 
of the Premiership is, so his friends tell us, but the 
affair of a few years. One feels that Mrs. Atherton 
should have invented a better reason for taking him to 
San Francisco, or have gone there without him. She 
would really be best advised to leave San Francisco 
alone. She knows it so copiously that she is unable to 
disentangle its distinctive lines. She has not the gift 
of selection, and crowds her canvas to suffocation and 
to the destruction of significance. The picture may be 
exactly like San Francisco, but it does not help us to 
understand what San Francisco was like. One regrets 
this dispersion of her energy the more since, concen- 
trated on character, it is almost always suggestive and 
sometimes illuminating. Her sketch of Lady Victoria 
Gwynne is really clever. She does not ‘‘live’’, but she 
is most searchingly seen. It is a very complex and 
original study, incredible probably to some, yet there 
is scarcely a line out of drawing, and not a plane with 
which one could dispense. There is nothing else so 
good in the book, but there is an abundance of 
portraiture, which fails of its effect by the lack of 
reticence and concentration. Mrs. Atherton affects too 
big a canvas: she used to do better work when content 
with a smaller frame. Also she should avoid a tendency 
to luridness. To the earthquake she has a legitimate 


machines. She is just the girl to captivate Richard 
Hartley, the squire’s son, whose tastes also lie in the 
direction of field sports and mechanics. Richard's 
peppery father wants to make a City man of him, and 
when Richard declines the notion he strikes him on the 
mouth. After that Richard can remain at home no 
longer, but goes abroad to seek his fortune, leaving 
Drusilla to look after his interests while he is away. 
And we are not denied what we feel in such a genial and 
pleasant story to be our right—a happy ending. 


Mr. Meyer's Pupil.” By Eva Lathbury. London: 
Rivers. 1907. 6s. 

There is a good deal of the minx and something of 
Becky Sharp about Serena Denny, Mr. Meyer’s pupil. 
Serena obtains a post as governess with the design of 
capturing one or other of her charges’ vacuous but 
wealthy half-brothers. Presently she has Algernon and 
Archibald at her feet in turn, and chooses Archibald, 
the less objectionable of the two. But now the likeness 
to Becky ceases, for sentiment, severely excluded from 
Serena's code in accordance (as she believes) with 
Mr. Meyer’s teaching, intrudes in the shape of a fasci- 
nating Mr. Innistoy. Serena’s philosophy, which is 
practically the cult of the main chance, gives way, and 
Archibald is dismissed. With all this is interwoven the 
story of Serena’s employer, Lady Violet, who on the eve 
of running away from a prosaic husband is stayed by an 
ingenious incident which it would be unfair to disclose. 
Mr. Meyer, regarded and respected by his pupil as the 
embodiment of enlightened selfishness, turns out to be 
a warm-hearted old gentleman to whom both ladies owe 
their eventual happiness. This is a first novel of some 
cleverness, but Miss Lathbury should be on her guard 
against excess of subtlety and the wearisome analysis 
of complicated egoism. 


“‘The Orchard Thief.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 

The monotonous story of a woman and two men is 
given some freshness in this clever study of character. 
Stephen Fairmanner, landlord of a village inn, patheti- 
cally conscious of his insignificant physique, tediously 
intent upon acquiring “culture” and accumulating 
capital, rises into true manhood as the lover of Julia 
Wing, a pretty brainless creature with all the narrow- 
ness of lower-middle-class English womanhood. We 
do not care so much for the other man, Oliver Heron, 
an embodiment of the artistic temperament in its most 
self-conscious pose, but Mrs. Dudeney handles her 
figures with skill, She lets us understand how Julia, 
with all her Puritan-commercial training, intensely 
bored by bookishness, falls a victim to the good-look- 
ing artist. The primitive woman in her despises poor 
Stephen with his second-hand intellectuality; the 
suffering woman, betrayed by the brilliant ‘ gentle- 
man”, learns to respect the man of her own class who 


claim, and might have done a good deal more with it: | rises above its conventions, but she remains shallow io 
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spite of all her troubles and her passionate experi- 
ences. There is a fine scene when the men meet in 
her presence: in fact the whole novel is remarkable. 


“‘The Boats of the ‘Glen Carrig’.” By William Hope 
Hodgson. London: Chapman and Hall. 1907. 6s. 


It is most surprising that anyone to-day should be 
able to put such interest into an imaginary narrative of 
shipwrecked mariners in the eighteenth century as Mr. 
Hodgson packs into this story. Every imaginative 
boy will delight in it, and older readers who are capable 
of surrendering their minds to the impossible will share 
the boy’s pleasure. These sailors find somewhere in 
the South Atlantic wonders and monsters as bizarre as 
those that affrighted Maeldun or S. Brendan in the 
dawn of our history, and the half-human slugs that 
live in the great weed-choked sea are almost as credible 
as they are terrifying. 


‘Open Hatchways.” By the Honourable Henry J. Coke. 
London: Lane. 6s. 


On the second title-page of this book (not the one 
devoted to the author’s name) is the inscription : 
‘Caution to Passengers. 
Beware of Hatchways when open.” 


We have little to add to this kindly warning, save to 
express the wish that we had observed it before reading 
the book. Mr. Coke knows something of Harrow and 
Cambridge life, and has apparently read Schopenhauer 
and Kant, but such experience and information are not 
uncommon, nor in themselves sufficient justification for 
writing a novel. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“‘A Literary History of France.” By Emile Faguet. 
Fisher Unwin. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 

Histories of literature often make the driest and most jejune 
form of reading. We have histories of English literature 
which are more impossible to read even than the ordinary 
school general history. A very rare blend of erudition with 
literary skill of expression and criticism is required to traverse 
the history of centuries which are full of authors and works 
many of which have passed out of memory, and of others 
that are amongst the most familiar possessions of their country- 
men. The French are more fortunate in this respect than we 
are, and M. Faguet’s history is not only the newest but one of 
the best ; and for an English reader it has the considerable 
merit that it makes a special point of the influences which 
English literature at various periods has had on French 
literature. As this is done in a very generous spirit it adds 
very considerably to the pleasure of reading. M. Faguet has 
written an introductory essay in which he develops this 
interesting theme. This particular edition is a translation of 
the French edition which has been prepared to form one of the 
series of “The Library of Literary History”. Whether the 
familiarity with English literature shown by M. Faguet in this 
introduction may be inferred from his writing it in English we 
<o not know. What is professedly translation, the history 
itself, is very well done by the anonymous translator, and 
either for reference as to literary and biographical facts, or for 
critical disquisitions on the work of particular authors, the 
English reader may go with complete satisfaction to the 
history by M. Faguet, who, as neither Frenchmen nor English- 
men will think it irrelevant to be reminded in such a connexion, 
is a member of the French Academy. 


‘*Forty Years of Paris.” By W. F. Lonergan. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


A newspaper correspondent who has lived in Paris con- 
tinuously for twenty-five years and has known it for the better 
part of forty years would be a “dull dog” if he had not a good 
deal to tell that is amusing and more or less worth knowing 
about the life of Parisians. We can just say that Mr. Lonergan 
does not fail to reach this mediocre expectation, but there is 
nothing more appreciative that can be said of his book. It is 
neither rich nor rare—one can see perfectly well how it all got 
there—it is not intimate and individual, but quite external. There 
is plenty of information and gossip and anecdote and scandal 
about Parisian celebrities of all sorts— politicians, writers, actors, 
musicians, ladies of the beau-monde and of the demi-monde, 
but they are seen almost wholly from the street and in 
public places, and what one is told about them has been largely 
composed from the French newspapers and the ordinary gossip 
of the Paris café, Mr. Lonergan has no mysteries to explain, no 
rand events in which he played the part of a M. Blowitz. 

he most general impression we get from the book is that 


London : 


Mr. Lonergan’s experiences of Paris under the Empire and the 
Republic show the Republic to be not one whit an improve- 
ment on the Empire. It is only externally less brilliant and 
amusing, but is just as politically, financially, and socially 
corrupt as ever it was. One cannot deny the distinction of 
intellect, but the want of distinction in character, morality, and 
social groupings suggests a horde of clever intellectuals rather 
than a highly-civilised society of a fine type. Mr. Lonergan 
has collected a photographic album of thirty-two celebrities 
which is interesting to turn over. 


“The Science of Ethics.” By Leslie Stephen. Second Edition. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 5s. 


The first edition of this book was published twenty-five years 
ago, and probably even readers who know the “English 
Utilitarians ” which Sir Leslie Stephen wrote long after may 
not have read this regular exposition by himself of utilitarian 
ethics. Probably Sir Leslie never wrote anything that had not 
the qualities of acuteness, humour, knowledge and an air of 
literature about it which makes it worth reading. Sir Leslie 
tells us ina preface how his utilitarianism as taught by the ortho- 
dox utilitarians was modified by the “Origin of Species”, by 
Spencer’s works and by Sidgwick’s “ Methods of Ethics ”; and 
we have here a recasting of utilitarian ethics in the light of the 
theory of evolution. This book he describes therefore as an 
attempt to lay down an ethical doctrine in harmony with the 
doctrine of evolution. The “change of dialect” in which, as 
he points out, the problems of ethics need to be discussed with 
the change of generations has not taken place since this book 
was written, and we do not know that any ethical system, utili- 
tarian or any other, has been altered a jot or tittle in the mean- 
time. We can still see in it what can be made of the controversial 
points of ethics by a strictly scientific or historical treatment of 
empirical sociological facts which gives the go-by to all onto- 
logical, metaphysical or theological systems. It is utilitarianism 
at its widest and its best ; and, even so, unsatisfactory to those 
who hold that the foundations of ethics lie deeper. The dicho- 
tomy in theory remains and will remain: a crucial instance of 
irreconcileable explanations of facts admitted by all the dis- 
putants. 


“‘Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage.” 
Black. Duckworth. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 


Miss Black in this book has described the painful facts of 
those trades in which excessively long hours and wages far 
below a reasonable standard of living prevail. She discusses 
the causes, and in connexion therewith throws many sidelights 
on social and industrial conditions which are at once instructing . 
and sadly interesting. In all countries, whether old or new, 
whether there is protection or free trade, it appears to be 
inevitable that in the trades that are ansmaieal unrestricted 
competition results in the same phenomena of sweating. ‘The 
only countries that have grappled with the evilare New Zealand, 
South Australia and Victoria. Miss Black maintains that the 
conciliation boards and arbitration system there have been suc- 
cessful, and that with modifications their introduction here would 
lead to the abatement of most of the evils which attend sweating 
in Great Britain. Her book is the fruit of twenty years of study, 
and she exposes with great knowledge and force this most terrible 
morass, as she fitly calls it, of sweating in the midst of our 
social and industrial life. She shows that sweating is rife 
in the making of articles which sell at extravagant prices as 
well as in cheap watches, ready-made clothing and sweets ; 
and that the ratepayer has to provide for the pauperism which 
is the result of employers paying starvation wages. The 
reading of this book proves clearly that the individual crvelties 
and injustices inflicted on workers have consequences in the 
degeneracy of large classes through which the community 
suffers politically and economically. As long as this evil is 
allowed to.exist without regulation all other reforms will be a 
mockery to the unhappy multitudes who work all the hours of 
the day for wages on which they can only subsist half starved. 


‘* Trial of James Stewart.” Edited by David N. Mackay. London 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1907. 5s. net. 


The Appin murder in 1751 is famous in the history of 
Jacobitism in Scotland. In brief terms it gave rise to the 
judicial! murder of James Stewart of the Glen, one of the 
Jacobites, by a Court presided over by a Duke of Argyll, on a 
charge, which was almost unsupported by evidence, of having 
abetted the murder of a Campbell, Colin Campbell of Glenmure. 
In the history of State trials there is scarcely one which shows 
more vividly the vindictive ferocity of a Government deter- 
mined to hang accused rebels with or without proof. It rivals 
the trials over which Judge Jeffreys presided : the chief differ- 
ence being that the ferocity was more concealed and the hypo- 
crisy more apparent. But this ancient tale of wrong, which 
has now passed into the general Jacobite tradition, has in 
modern form come into English literature ; and it will attract 
the English reader as being the source of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous stories of “ Kidnapped ” and “ Catriona”. 
The present book is indeed founded on the account of a trial 
which Stevenson read, as he says, in “ that blessed little volume 
my father bought for me in Inverness in the year of grace *8:, 
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I believe—‘ The Trial of James Stewart’, with the Jacobite 
pamphlet and the dying speech appended”. But Mr. Mackay 
has brought together a larger mass of documents than Steven- 
son could ever have dreamed of seeing, and which he would 
have held himself “blessed” to possess beyond his original 
blessedness. Mr. Mackay has written an able and interesting 
introduction ; he has compiled his materials with all the com- 
pleteness possible ; and the result is a fascinating volume for 
any reader who is attracted by the tragedy of mysterious 
events in real life. 


“The Scots in Sweden: being a Contribution towards the History 
of the Scot Abroad.” By the late Th. A. Fischer. Edited, 
with an Introductory Note, by John Kirkpatrick LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Schulze. 1907. 15s. net. 


Herr Fischer, whose books on the Scots in Germany have 
a secure place, learned the Swedish language at the age of 
sixty in order to follow up the traces of the Scots soldiers of 
fortune who played so great a part in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Surely no other scholar has ever taken the trouble to learn a 
new foreign language when advanced in years for the purpose 
of writing a footnote to the history of another foreign nation. 
There is much curious information in this posthumous volume, 
the fruit of great industry and original research, but its author 
seems hardly to have realised that Lowland Scots genealogy, 
at any rate, is an exact science, and has frequently failed to 
identify the several cadet branches of the great Scots families 
who sought fortune in Sweden, where at this moment some two- 
score titled houses are of Scottish origin. The men of whom 
he treats range from travelling pedlars to Lutheran bishops, but 
interest centres in the Scottish officers of Gustavus Adolphus 
(among whom we regretfully fail to find Dugald Dalgetty) and 
of Charles XII. The general reader, if he cares for history, 
will find picturesque and romantic episodes here, but the 
student, while grateful for the new material, will wish that 
more had been recorded of the negotiations between the 
Jacobites and Sweden after 1715. 


‘* Brabant and East Flanders.” Painted by A. Forestier. Text by 
G. W.T. Omond. London: Black. 7s. 6d. 


This book 1s on the whole superior to the majority of the 
rest of the series of which it forms one. The texi, though 
slight and of no particular distinction, yet gives some con- 
nected idea of the main historical features of the principal 
cities of the district, and we even have the story of Antwerp 
brought so much up to date as to give us a hint of Pan- 
Germanism. Most people, no doubt, buy these volumes for the 
pictures, not the letterpress, and the pictures here are many of 
them much better than usual. In some, it is true, the colour- 
ing gives just the opposite idea of the appearance of a building 
ora street to that which it actually presents to the eye, but 
two or three of the studies of men and women are distinctly 
good. The views of Antwerp might some of them have been 
more impressive. Antwerp is not only the most splendid 
city in the country, but one of the most important in Europe. 
Anyone who has seen the recent developments of its port and 
docks knows that it threatens the supremacy of London as 
the leading port. It is also historically of enormous interest, 
and may be so again, as the writer points out : the Scheldt 
may yet prove the cause of great wars. 


“ Little Women,” “‘ Little Men,” ‘‘Jo’s Boys.” ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” 
‘‘An Old-fashioned Girl.” By Louisa M. Alcott. London: 
Sampson Low. 1907. 6s. each. 


In these days when so many books for children that would 
be better unpublished secure a ready market, it is pleasant 
to find that Miss Alcott’s admirable stories continue to hold 
their own. “Little Women” and its companions have 
appeared in a variety of forms in the last twenty years. 
Yet here we have an edition printed in big type, on good 
paper, illustrated, well bound and costing as much as the 
best of the new Christmas books for juveniles. That can only 
mean that Messrs. Sampson Low are assured that Miss Alcott’s 
public is not a diminishing quantity. Nor is there any reason 
why it should be. Her books are as healthy as they are 
entertaining, and the little women and little men who read 
them may do so with enjoyment and without any parental 
misgivings as to the effect they will leave. The new edition 
deserves to be widely known. 


‘A Dictionary of Hymnology.” By John Julian. London: Murray. 
1907. 21s. net. 

Mr. Julian’s work has reached a new edition. It is un- 
doubtedly one of closest and of very accurate research, though 
we fear that a yood deal of its information can be of little 
public service. This edition has been thoroughly revised and 
has a new supplement. A few of the noblest hymns, both in 


feeling and in literary expression, are rarely or never sung in | 


our churches, and are practically unknown in devotional books. 
Among these is Chatterton’s great hymn, one of the best things 
he ever wrote—“ Almighty Framer of the skies ”—and Ben 
Jonson’s “Hear me, O God, a broken heart”. These Mr. 
Julian and his assistants refer to briefly in an appendix. They 


appear to be unsuited to congregational service, yet one is not 
quite clear why this is so, and the editors do not make the 
matter plain. Many hymns sung to-day have not a thousandth 
part of the feeling, force and beauty of these two poems. 


‘* Keats’ Poetical Works.” Edited by William T. Arnold. London: 
Macmillan. 1907. 3s. 6d. 


This, after all, is about the best edition of Keats that has been 
published within the last five-and-twenty years, and we think 
that people who know what is good and sterling in books will 
far prefer it to the flashy and meretricious little editions of the 
poet that have been rushed out in such numbers lately. Mr. 
Arnold’s introduction is not quite on the fashionable lines of 
to-day. It is not “subjective” and “sensitive” and “im- 
pressionable” enough to suit the folk who think they are 
fastidious. But it is simple and well written ; and what is more 
it is interesting. The edition, too, holds practically all the 
work of Keats which we need preserve. We recommend this 
volume to anyone who wants a well-printed and unaffected 
edition of Keats. 


‘* English High Schools for Girls.” By Sara A. Burstall. London: 
Longmans. 1907. 4s. 6d. 


This ‘book means very well: says many very useful and 
sensible things : is written by an intellectual woman of much 
technical experience ; but it is absolutely unreadable. Why 
should it be so difficult to put life into anything written on 
so human a subject as the teaching of boys and girls? Is 
Mr. Arthur Benson’s “ Schoolmaster” to remain for ever the 
only readable modern book on education ? 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


It would be interesting to have the Kaiser’s views as to some 
of the articles in the December reviews concerning his visit 
and the objects at which he aims. If he were not assured of 
the entirely disinterested part which the British people are 
anxious to play in the future relations of Germany and Great 
Britain the fault would not rest with the reviewers. He 
would learn from Mr. Garvin in the “Fortnightly” that 
the English are the least vindictive of peoples, prepared 
to forget and forgive; from “Ignotus” in the “ National” 
that the British psychological mechanism is relatively simple, 
whereas that of the Teuton is highly complex and untrust- 
worthy ; and from Mr. Edward Dicey in the “Empire” that 
the sense of fair play among us is well-nigh universal. Of 
course the welcome given to the Kaiser is echoed in the reviews, 
and even the “ National” makes a sort of effort to remember 
that he has been our guest. But there is an undercurrent of 
suspicion which may unfortunately not induce the Emperor to 
“ carry back to his people”, as the “ Albany” says he will, “ the 
message that goodwill, not envy or fear, is the attitude of every 
sane Englishman towards Germany”. Mr. Edward Dicey is 
almost alone in suggesting that it is of more importance to the 
ordinary Englishman to be on good terms with Germany than 
with France. “Calchas” is keenly alive to the necessity of the 
best possible relations with Germany, and admits we have 
much to learn from that Empire in intellectual method, social 
organisation and imperial spirit. But there comes the inevit- 
able reminder. “We have no illusions. There is an extra- 
ordinary improvement in the state of political feeling. There 
is no change in the state of political facts. Nations in despite 
of their best intentions are liable to changes of mood, and if 
the mood of the German people alters after a certain number 
of years, they will have a new and tremendous instrument in 
their hands.” That their mood will alter is, of course, the 
positive conviction of the “ National Review”. The editor 
recalls that the present Emperor’s grandfather visited Paris 
in 1867 and entered Paris as a conqueror in 1870, and finds 
an “ominous resemblance” between the conditions then and 
now—an effort of the imagination which naturally makes 
him regard the issues as “unspeakably grave”. “Ignotus” 
endorses the editor’s fears, a study of German diplomacy con- 
vincing him that the Germans are capable of “ professing warm 
friendship while entertaining deadly enmity for one and the 
same object”. A more useful purpose is served from every 
point of view by Dr. Friedrich Dernburg in the “ Contemporary ” 
in seeking to point out the guarantees provided by German 1n- 
stitutions and public opinion that the peaceful message brought 
by the Emperor will not be lightly forgotten. Dr. Dernburg’s 
purpose and standpoint is diametrically opposed to that of 
“Ignotus”. He gives examples to “ strengthen confidence in 
the assurances of peaceful and friendly intentions. . . . Forthe 
Kaiser is a man of his word, who speaks out what he thinks 
and indeed what he feels ”. 

On one point Dr. Dernburg certainly is a little wide of the 


| mark: he says there are no points of conflict to be manufac- 


tured anywhere in the world between Germany and England. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser, in the * National”, shows that the Bagdad 
railway is one as to which both countries have to come to 
an agreement. How important are the considerations in. 
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connexion with the project opened up by the Persian side of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement 1s clear from Mr. Fraser’s long 
and instructive paper. It is, he says, the most important issue 
at present in the Persian Gulf. On the question of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement, there are two papers written from the 
Persian point of view, which, ‘it is urged, has been ignored 
by the contracting parties. Professor Vambéry, in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century”, is not only sharply critical of the agreement 
itself as it affects British interests, but asks how the avowed 
intention of respecting the integrity and independence of Persia 
can be reconciled with the division into spheres of influence of 
a country which belongs to neither England nor Russia. More- 
over “ what will England and Russia do if the Persian Govern- 
ment, which to all appearance still exists, will give concessions 
for railways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, &c., 
to the subjects of a third Power in the area circumscribed by 
each of the contracting Powers? Of course this cannot be 
called an infraction of the present stipulations, to which Persia’s 
consent has been neither asked nor given; and, if such a 
Persian counteraction nevertheless occurs, will England or 
Russia apply forcible means—i.e. coercive measures? The 
expression ‘respecting the integrity and independence of 
Persia’ is therefore of a very dubious meaning.” Mr. Edward 
G. Browne, in the “ Albany”, takes an exclusively Persian view, 
and says that every Persian worthy of the name is filled with 
the direst forebodings as to what the sinister conjunction of 
events may portend. In support of his statements he quotes 
numerous extracts from the Persian press, and regards the 
agreement as treason to the political faith of Liberalism. 
Sir Edward Grey is finding a good many severe critics among 
his own friends, a fact which only tends to suggest that his 
work as Foreign Minister has much to recommend it. The 
“ Albany” is very uneasy as to the line Liberal foreign policy is 
taking, and in the “ Review of Reviews” Mr. W. T. Stead writes 
in his‘usual vein of over-emphasis of the eclipse of Sir Edward 


(Continued on page 736.) 
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Grey by the Tchiaovnik—that is the permanent official—of the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Stead is of course disappointed with the 
results of the Hague Conference, which he says “ proclaimed 
to all the world the triumph of the Tchinovnik, the super- 
session of the Liberal Ministry as directors of British policy 
by a Camarilla of third-rate clerks and senile ambassadors, 
and—as a consequence—the betrayal of the cause of peace and 
progress by a conspiracy of angry and jealous oe | 
who have dealt a foul blow at the prestige of their country and | 
the reputation of their chief, apparently for no other con- 
ceivable reason than to avenge the irritated vanity of the 
Service.” 

Two delightful articles in the “ Nineteenth Century” are Mr. 
‘Theodore Watts-Dunton’s “ Dickens and ‘ Father Christmas’ ” 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell’s account of “ The Past of the ‘ Pantheon’ 
in Oxford Street”. Not everybody who may consult Messrs. 
W. and A. Gilbey on the question of wine realises what a place | 
of memories, a veritable temple of pleasure, the “ Pantheon” 
once was. Mr. Watts-Dunton explains how it was Dickens 
became a popular myth in his own lifetime ; Dickens drew not 
upon his reading for his ideas and his characters, but upon the 
“panorama of life passing before his eyes”, and when he died 
Mr. Watts-Dunton heard a ragged girl in Drury Lane caclint 
** Dickens dead? Then will Father Christmas die too?” He 
made that arresting observation the peg for a sonnet which he 
reproduces from the “ Atheneum”, and he now makes it an 
occasion for a graceful tribute to Dickens anda Yuletide appeal 
on behalf of the babes of Famine Street, which he sets out 
in the form of four tableaux. Several articles in the 
“ Fortnightly” are of peculiar interest : Miss Edith Sellers on 
Austria’s Dark Horse—Archduke Franz Ferdinand; Mr. 
Laurie Magnus on the succession of Mr. Meredith “in the 
line of advance of English poetry”; Mr. George Birmingham 
on the Literary Movement in, Ireland ; Chedo Mijatovich, the 
Servian diplomatist, on Lord Salisbury the Peacemaker; Mrs. 
john Lane on Brighton; and Mr. Joseph Shaylor on Book- 
sellers’ Trade Dinner Sales. Mr. Alfred Austin has some 
verse in the “ National”, “How Can One Serve One’s 
King?” Mr. J. L. Garvin writes on the falsehood of ex- 
tremes in economics, with a view to proving that tariff | 
reformers do not propose to pull down one rigid dogma 
only “to set up another intellectual tyranny based upon a 
doctrinaire formula ”, and “A Debutante” gives some hopeful 
first impressions of a "London season. 

Queen Victoria’s letters, as revealing the personality of the 
writer and the working of our constitutional system, are dealt 
with by Mr. G. W. E. Russell in the “Albany” and Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott in the “ Fortnightly”. In the “Contem- 
porary” Mr. Edmund Gosse discusses Taste in Poetry and 
the fate of M. Sully-Prudhomme. Mr. A. C. Benson, in the 
“ Cornhill”, deals with specialism, particularly in its relation to 
life and life’s problems. We philosophise most of us, he says, 
about anything but life, and he accounts for the vast sales of 
sermons on the ground that, “however clumsily and con- 
ventionally ”, they try to deal with life. There are four literary 
articles in the “ Westminster Review ”, including one by Mr. 
George Trobridge on the humorous side of Dante. “ The 
International” is a newcomer among the monthlies : its 
purpose is to advance cosmopolitanism and to explain what is 
being done in various parts of the world to assist “human 
progress”. Inthe “Financial Review of Reviews” Viscount 
Hardinge, undeterred by Board of Trade returns, shows that, 
tested by Stock Exchange prices, by tenantless West End 
shops and by pauperism, trade is not in so satisfactory a state 
asthe advocate of free imports would have us believe. He 
looks to fiscal changes to enable us to translate trading activity 
into national prosperity. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 738 and 740. 
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A NEW AND ARTISTIC DEVOTIONAL BOOK. 
NOW READY.—In feap. vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 1s. 


FROM SUNSET TO SUNSET. 


Our Saviour’s Last Dav of Suffering Represented in Fourteen Artistic 
Panels. By GEORGE TINWORTH. 


Appended to each of the Panels are Passages of Scripture referring to the | 


~events depicted, and the prophecies from the Old Testament which relate to 
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A MOTOR MAN IN FAIRYLAND. 
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With excellent Humorous Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 
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Mr. H. R. Millar are in his best style."—Xmas Bookseller. 
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DEACON. 
In crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, and Illustrated by Photographs 
of Anima! Life taken from Nature, price 5s. net. 


A New Nature Book for Children. 


The MINIMISINGS of MAURICE. 


Being the Adventures of a very Small Boy among very Small Things. By 
the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK, Author of “‘ Petronilla,” ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Druids,” “‘The Romance of Precious Bibles,” ‘‘The Story of the 
Apocrypha,” ** Sermons from Nature,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


JAEL: an AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


By E. L. SUTHERLAND. 
_ “*Jael’ ought to sell well as a book for the young person. It is irreproachable 
“in tone, and miles removed from the trashiness which is too ofien thought g 
enough for the young sister or niece.”—/’. 7.0. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER KEY. 


A Story of Inspiration. By GEORGE ROYDS. 
“* A story with an atmosphere of manly faith and high purpose.” 


Manchester City News. 
SECON D_EDITION. 


In demy 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, with Original Designs, 
in 3 Colours, price 6s. net. 


aN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


By J. C. WRIGHT. 
“A book that will be found interesting from beginn’ng to end."—Country Life. 
_ “Mr. Wright has grasped the great princiole that in social, political, and 
literary development there is « continual chain of causation.” —Spectator. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, 


AND OTHER POEMS. By SIDNEY SAMSON. 


In crown €vo. bound in limp parchment, price 2s. 


THE KNIGHT MYSTIC, 


AND OTHER VERSES. By EDWARD J. THOMPSON. 
“ A varied collection of verse by an author of some skill in turning his lines.” 
Evening Standard. 
“ There is a certain music and spiritua] sweetness about many of Mr. ‘Thompson's 
sonnets and lyrics." — Reader. 


In crown @vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. 


LIFE’S CAMEOS. 


SONNETS AND POEMS. By A. W. ADAMS. 
“ Gracefully and harmoniously written. A book which should be read with 
interest by any sympathetic lover of poetry.” —Scotsman, 
“Sonnets marked by a reflective and sensitive fancy, which has considerable 
charm.”—Zimes Literary Supplement, 


In large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered back and side, Illustrated, with gilt edges, 
price tos. 6d. 


ALICIA’S DIARY. 


WITH SHAKESPEARE CRITICISMS. 
In this Diary the writer keeps a rhyming record of the occurrences in the Society 
she moves in, introducing the names and doings of some well-known persons as weil 
as of personal friends. The notable feature of the Diary is the Shakespearean 
* quotations, more or less appropriate to the events chronic in the movements of 
modern society. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the Oxford University 
Galleries (Chosen and Described by Sidney Colvin. Part VI.). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. £3 35. net. 

Drawings of Michael Angelo. Newnes. 7s. 6d. net. 


BloGRAPHY 
Memoirs of the late Dr. Barnardo (Mrs. Barnardo and James 
Marchant). Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 
Camille Desmoulins (Jules Clarctie). Paris: Hachette. 17/7. 
Lord Wantage (By his Wife). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 

Love Without Wings (A. V. Dutton). THlurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The Love Story of Giraldus (Alice Cunninghame). Griffiths. 6s. 

Le Choix de Ginette (Mademoiselle C. Trouessart). Paris : 
Hachette. 5/7. 

That Conceited Vanity (Eliza Kerr Coates) ; Sabina (Beatrice M. 
Brown), 35. each ; Dorothy Salvington (Captain Henry 
Curties), 6s. Drane. 

Discobol (Compton Reade). Scott. 35. 6d. 

Held to Honour (Ella Napier Lefroy). Ouseley. 35. 6d. 

The Master Beast (Horace W. C. Newte). Rebman. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Explorer (William Somerset Maugham). Heinemann. 6s. 

A Love in Ancient Days (T. H. Crosfield). Elkin Mathews. 6s. 


HIsToRY 
Historical Essays and Studies (Edited by John Neville Figgis); The 
History of Freedom and other Essays (Lord Acton). Macmillan. 
Ios. net each, 
A History of the Minories, London (Edward Murray Tomlinson). 
Smith, Elder. 18s. net. 
Law 
The Weights and Measures Act, 1878 to 1904 (W. Eric Bousfield). 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 6s. 
The Practical Statutes of the Session 1907 (Edited by James Suther- 
land Cotton). Cox. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Final Natural History Essays (Graham Renshaw). 
Hughes. 6s. net. 
The Minimising of Maurice (Rev. S. N. Sedgwick). Stock. 5s. net. 


REFERENCE Books AND ANNUALS 
Whitaker’s Peerage, 3s. 6d. ; Whitaker’s Almanack, 2s. 6d. 1908. 
Whitaker. 
Hazell’s Annual, 1908. Hazell. 35. 6d. net. 
Debrett’s Peerage, 1908. Dean. 31s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Red Letter Shakespeare : —Twelfth Night, Antony and Cleopatra, 

Cymbeline, Troilus and Cressida, 1s. 6¢. net each. The Red 

Letter Library :—Imagination and Fancy (Leigh Hunt), Eothen 

(A. W. Kinglake), Poems (Thomas Hood), 2s. 6d. net each. 
Blackie. 

The Higher Education of the Young (S. H. Sadler). 

6d. 


Sherratt and 


Routledge. 


35. 6d. 

Reminiscences of Oxford (Rev. W. Tuckwell). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Jataka (Professor E. B. Cowell. Vol. VI.), 125. 6d. net ; Aristotle, 
De Anima (R. D. Hicks), 18s. net. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 

History of the People of the Netherlands (Oscar A. Bierstadt). 
Putnam’s. 125, 6d. net. 

Adulteration of Food (Douglas C. Bartley). 
Limited. Ios. net. 

Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante (William Warren Vernon. 2-vols.), 
15s. net; The Crimes of Urbain Grandier (Alexandre Dumas), 
6s. Methuen. 

Adonis, Attis, Osiris (J. G. Frazer), 10s. net ; Cranford (Mrs. Gaskell), 
5s. net. ; Modern Views of Electricity (Sir Oliver Lodge), 6s. 
Macmillan. 

Carlton Classics: Essays (James Anthony Froude), 1s. ; The Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon (Henry Fielding), 6¢. Long. 


Stevens and Sons, 


| Stories from the Old Testament (Retold by S. Platt) ; Stories from 


Chaucer (J. Walker McSpadden). Ilarrap. 2s. 6d. net each. 


(Continued on page 740.) 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE O'HAGAN COIN COLLECTIONS—THE VALUABLE SERIES 
OF ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH COINS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


| Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Decemuer 16, and Four Following Days, at One 
| o'clock precisely, the Valuable Collection of ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and IRISH 


COINS, &c,, tne property of H. OSHORNE O'HAGAN, Esq., Member of the 
Koval Numismatic Society, and of the British Numismatuc Society, who is 
relinquishing the pursuit, 


May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF EARLY EDITIONS OF THE 
WORKS OF SHAKESPEAKE, THE PROPERTY OF THE RIGHY 
HON. RICHARD GEORGE PENN, EARL HOWE, G.C.V.O. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, Decemper a1 One o'clock precisely, the 


at 
Valuable Collection of EARLY EDITIONS ‘of the WORKS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, the Property of the Right Hon. RICHARD GEORGE 
rom Gopsal, Leicestershire. 
Catalogues may be had. 


ENN, 
EARL HOWE, G.U.V.O., removed 
May be viewed two days prior, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


THE 


NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


With 16 Full-page Photogravure Illustrations. 
By WILLIAM HYDE. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A very ornate collection of some of Mr. Meredith's best-known verse......Mr. 
Hyde’s work is full of dignity and of the mystery of Nature, and it never offends 
us by the least touch of affectation or anxious cleverness. Nor is there any doubt 
about his originality...... Mr. Hyde draws the chalk down better than any other 


living artist."—Saturday Review. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. S. STREET, Author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Boy,” &c. 
With 12 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

** Piccadilly boasts a tremendous past and a present not yet inglorious, and both 
are likely to exercise their ancient glamour as embalmed in Mr. Street's obituary ; 
but, still fresh and fragrant, they open on the curious eyes of future generations. 
Here is a book steeped in urban tradition and urban charm. The author loves his 
Piccadilly, knowing its every aspect and every incident of its history..,... The light- 
ness and gaiety, not untinged with a certain quiet pathos, are here.....Of many 
excellent portraits in a volume delightful to see and to handle, ‘Old Q.’ is the best 
and most characteristic.” —A theneum. 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL. 
With numerous Illustrations in Colour by Lady VicTorIA MANNERS. 
Imp. 21s. net. 


“Mrs. Cecil has been well advised in doing something for a peculiarly interesting 
subject......She has produced a serious and well written work, which will be accept- 
able alike to the trained topographer and to the general reader... .The book asa 
whole is charming and informing, and we commend it accordingly.” —Guardiax. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 

By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of ‘Italian Journeys,” &c. 
New Edition, Revised, and with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
with 20 Full-page Plates in Colour by EpmMunp H. Garrett. 

Svo. 16s. net. 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By HUMPHRY REPTON. 
Revised and Edited by JouN NOLEN, Member of American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
Fully Illustrated from the Original Plates. Demy S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS. 
Elizabeth Gunaing, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. 

With Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Bleackley has produced an excellent volume.”— World. 
“The book is very handsomely got up, and the portraits of the Duchess and 
members of her family are charmingly reproduced and most attractive.” —Sfectator. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 
The Poet, The Artist, The Man. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


**A book which we cannot do without..,...complete as a study of Blake's many- 
sided activity and a portrait from which nothing has been excluded, in which every- 
thing finds a fitting place.”"—Saturday Review. 


GREECE AND THE AGEAN ISLANDS. 
BY P. S. MARDEN. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Marden has produced a work which will be a source of pleasure 
to those who know Greece, and of much assistance to those who are 
making their first acquaintance with the fascinating land. 


MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK 
OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “The Day. 
Book of Bethia Hardacre.” Post Svo. 6s. 

** Those who have read the first batch of pages from ‘ The Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre’ will give a hearty welcome to another book by Ella Fuller Maitland. 
The second partakes, toa large extent, of the character of its predecessor. Her 
note-book isa charming miscellany of extracts and observations.”"—Comatry Life. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Robert W. Chambers 


May Sinclair - - - - 


THE OLD PEABODY PEW. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE YOUNGER SET. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


THE HELPMATE. «s. 


FOR THE GHILDREN. 

The Lirerary Wortp says:—“ is certainly first 
eousin to Peter, with whom Mrs. Hohler a year ago 
delighted a public on the look-out for a Christmas 
book for children. Mrs. Hohler is treading worthily 
in Mrs. Molesworth’s footsteps.”’ 


DICK’S ANGEL. 


By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER. 
With 9 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF VERSE AND PICTURES FOR 
LITTLE FOLK. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
By NORMAN GALE. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 


“A delightful book of poetry for children......Mr. Norman Gale has the gift 
of writing in a style of absolute simplicity far removed from the namby-pamby, and 
while his verse is well suited to the audience for which it is intended, it will oppeel. 
too, to those older readers who can recognise poetry when they see it...... Liss 
Helen Stratton's graceful outline designs add greatly to its charm."—Guardian, 


3s. 6d. 


Two handsome volumes of famous Fairy 
Stories. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
With 180 Illustrations by HELEN STRATTON. 
Cover, Frontispiece, and Title-page printed in Colours, 3s. 6d. net. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
Illustrated with 100 Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Frontispiece, Title-page and Cover Design in Colours. 3s. 6d. net. 


London : 


A. CONSTABLE 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 
JOHN BULL'S OTHER ISLAND. 6s. 


Contents: “John Bull's Other Island”; ‘*How He Lied to Her 
Husband” ; “* Major Barbara.” 

The Zridune says: ‘‘ Every one will be glad to have Mr. Bernard Shaw's two 
most popular plays, hitherto unpublished, in a comely volume uniform with bis 
= oe ‘ea: this volume is a veritable bombshell of controversy for readers of 
Mr. Shaw.” 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 6s. 


A Comedy and a Philosophy, containing as well ‘‘ The Revolutionist’s 
Handbook" and Maxims for Revolutionists.” 


PLAYS PLEASANT. 6s. 
Contents: (1) Arms and the Man. (2 Candida. (3) The Man of 
Destiny. (4) You Never Can Tell. 


PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 6s. 
Conrents: (1) Widower's Houses. 
Warren's Professicn. 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 6s. 
Contents: (1) The Devil's Disciple. (2) Caesar and Cleopatra. 
(3) Captain Brassbound's Conversion. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 6s. 


Being No. 4 of the Novels of his Nonage, containing also “‘ The Admir- 
able Bashville,” and an Essay on Modera Prize Fighting. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. 6s. 
THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND ESSAYS. With the 
Author's Apology. Containing as well a Word on the Dramatic Opinions and 
oy of G, Beraard Shaw by JAMES HUNEKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
tos. Od. net, 

The following Plays are also issued separately. In paper wrapper, 1s. 6d. net each ; 

cloth, 2s. net :— 

Captain Brassbound’s Conversion The Man of Destiny 

Czsar and Cleopatra Candida 

The Devil's Disciple Arms and the Man 

Mrs. Warren's Profession The Philanderer 

You Never Can Tell Widowers’ Houses 


& CO, 


(2) The Philanderer. (3) Mrs, 


Lro. 
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ROSS 
FRA ANGELICO 
REMBRANDT 


The above are the new 
volumes just published of 
MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR 
The wonderful new Sesies of Volumes 
giving the great pictures in their 
full colours. Only 1s. 6d. net. 


EVERY BOOKSELLER KEEPS THEM. | 


The FAVOURITE CHRISTMAS GIFT for 1907. 


Hundreds of Testimonials agree 
that the plates are marvellous. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY 


A NEW SERIES. HISTORY FROM 

THE PICTURESQUE STANDPOINT. 

ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR, THE 
FIRST VOLUME READY— 


THE NETHERLANDS 


By MARY MACGREGOR. 6s. net. 
Illustrated in Colour by A. D. McCormick. 
The volume is uniform with CANADA, in the ‘‘ Romance 
of Empire” Series, which has been received with acclamation 
as a book for young people, full of fascination and instruction. 


THE SEA-SHORE 


By THEODORE WOOD. 

48 Coloured Plates by J. H. Kelman. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHEAPEST COLOUR BOOK PUB- 
LISHED. JUST READY. _ 2s. 6d. net. 

The volume forms one of the ‘‘Shown to the Children” 
Series, which has become as popular as the ‘‘Told to the 
Children” Series, under the guidance of the same Editor, 
Louey Chisholm. The other volumes already published are : 


BEASTS. 48 Reproductions in full 
Colours from Percy Billinghurst’s drawings. Simple 
and extremely interesting text by Lena Dalkeith. 

“* Miss Dalkeith is as lucid as Mr. Singer. 
DAILY NEWS. 

BIRDS. 48 Reproductions in Colour, from 
J. A. Henderson’s drawings (72 varieties), Text 
by M. K. C. Scott, 

“One of the best monographs on pote published for many a 
day.”"—MANCHESTER COURIER 

FLOWERS. 48 Reproductions in Colour, 


from Kelman’s d-awia (1 varieties 
Text C. E. Smith. 4 


“‘May be said to combine a school and country holiday 
between its covers.""—-THE BOOKMAN. 


The volumes are prettily bound. 2s. 6d. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE SERIES CALLED 


THE CHILDREN’S HEROES 
Edited by JOHN LANG. is. Id. net, Is. 6d. net. 
Each volume has 8 Coloured Pictures 
by some well-known artist. Bold Type. 

Simple language. Beautiful Bindings. 

The Series is as popular as the ‘‘ Told to the Children” Series. 

“They will cultivate a taste for good literature and biography, and 
give uptold pleasure to ail young readers.” BRITISH WEE KY: 
“ Bright reading and genuine entertainment.”"-THE BOOKMAN. 
Volumes already issued are: 


11. Stanley. 
12. Bishop Patteson. 


2. Captain Cook. 7. General Gordon. 

3. Nelsoa. &. Abraham Linco!n. 13. Robert the Bruce. 

4 Sir Walter Raleigh. g Lord Clive. 14. Lord Roberts. 

5 Chalmers of New 10. Christopher Colum- rs. Joan of Arc. 
Guinea. bus. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta St eet, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


ScIENCE 
Is Mars Habitable ? (Alfred Russel Wallace). 


THEOLOGY 

Early Christian Ethic: in the West (H. H. Scullard). 
Norgate. 65. 

Sermons (Rev. J. Renny Caird). Paisley: Gardner. 35. 6d. net. 

The Expesitor (W. Robertson Nicoll. Vol. IV.). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Appearances of our Lord after the Passion (Henry Barclay Swete). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


Williams and 


TRAVEL 

The Clyde River and Firth (Neil Munro). Black. 20s. net. 

Nouveaux Zigzags en France (Henri Boland) ; La Bulgarie d’Hier et 
de Demain (L. de Launay). Paris: Hachette. 5/7.50 each. 

A Resident’s Wife in Nigeria (Constance Larymore). Routledge. 
75. 6d. net. 

Circling the Globe by Sea and Land (James Walker). Drane. 10s. 6¢. 

VERSE 

The Book of Living Toets (Edited by Walter Jerrold). Rivers. 
75. 6d. net. 

Poems I. (Edited by Hallam Lord Tennyson). Macmillan. 4s. net.. 

Poems (Elise Eleanor Gurney) ; The Sorrowful Princess (Eva Gore- 
Booth). Longmans, Green. 2s. Gd. net each. 

Poems (M. Betham Edwards). Nutt. 1s. net. 

The Taking of (Juebec (Sidney Samson). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Treasury of “Ballads (Selected and Arranged by M. G. E ary 
1s. 6d. net; A Treasury of Verse for Boys and Girls ( 
Edgar), 2s. ‘6d. net; A Treasury of Verse for Little Children 
(M. G. Edgar). 1s. net. Harrap. 

The Vigil of Brunhild (Frederic Manning). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

English Hous-wife, The (Edited by Constance Countess De la Warr). 
Grosvenor Library. 2s. net. 

Excursions, The (Henry Pringle Price), 2s. net; Motives of Mankind 
(F. U. Laycock), 7s. 6@. net. Open Road Publishing Co. 

German Danger, The (Bart Kennedy). Collier. 15. net. 

Ilow to Collect Continental China (C. H. Wylde). Bell. 6s. net. 

Ignaz Jan Paderewski (Edward Algernon Baughan). Lane. 
2s. 6d. net. 

La Production, le Travail et le Probléme Social (Léon Poinsard. 
2 vols.). Paris: Félix Alcan. 16/7. 

Love: Sacred and Profane (F. E. Worland). Daniel. 

Napoleon’s Young Neighbor (Helen Leah Reed). 
Brown. 6s. 

Philosophy and Popular Morals in Ancient Greece (Archibald E. 
Dobbs). Dublin: Ponsonby. 55. net. 

Rachel Gurney (Sir Alfred E. Pease). Headley. 18s. 6¢. net. 

Re-creation: a New Aspect of Evolution (Rev. C. W. Formby). 
Williams and Norgate. 55. 

West Ham (Compiled by Edward G. Howarth and Mona Wilson). 
Dent. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Open Court, 10¢. ; The Busy Man’s Magazine, 
20. ; The Estate aes, 6d. ; L’art et les Artistes, 1 /7.50. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
No. 678, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Consists of & pages of Books in English and Foreign Literature in first-rate 
cond-hand condition or in handsome New Bindings. 


THE WHOLE MOST SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
Post free from 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Publishers’ Remainders 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 356), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 7, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Curious, interesting, 
and out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application 
post free, Second-hand Catalogue just published. 


Murray. 25. 67. net. 


35. 6d. net. 
Boston Little, 


OOKS — BOOKS — BOOKS — for Xmas Presents. 
Our New Lists, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books ef the 
Year, and including a large selection of Books for Young Folk, will be sent you post 
free on receipt of name and address. Orders from these Lists executed by return, 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


HOICE BOOKS are presents which give the most 
lasting pleasure. The book-lover will find a mine of wealth in rare and 
| choice editions in my Xmas Catalogue, sent free on request. 

| FRANK HOLLINGS, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his Wife. 
WITH 8 PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. Large 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.— A simple record, simply and gracefully told, of a long, 
honourable and useful career.” 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With 16 Illustrations; Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ May be ded as a pl help for the 
would-be book-lover.” 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES, LONDON. 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON, 


Sometime Vicar of Holy Trinity, Minories. 
WITH PORTRAITS & ILLUSTRATIONS. Demy 8vo. 188. net. 


NATURE'S MOODS AND TENSES, 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With 32 Page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 78. Gd. net. 


Punch.—“ Genial and informing. ‘The observer of the phenomena of 
the fields and woods could not have a more agreeable guide than the 
golfing sage of Ashdown Forest.” 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY 


VALLEY with Pen and Pencil. 


By ea R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) 


With &, Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo. 168. net, 

*~* Wherein is set forth how a pair of novices fared for six months in the 
fair —_ eo, and how they extended their tour to certain interesting 
cities of India. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. Lady GROVE. 


With a Portrait, demy 8vo. Se. net. 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY : foowi.an 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Scotsman says: “This exhilarating volume of verse . . . will be 

read with avidity by every lover of poetry who enjoys a good laugh.” 


THE VOYAGE of the “DISCOVERY.” 
By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0.,R.N, NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols.. each with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 12 [llustrations, and Map, large post 8vo. 108. net. 

The Morning Post says: “ This new edition should bring within the 
reach of a wide circle of readers the standard record of an enterprise of 
which every Englishman may justly be proud.” 

*e* Copies of the Library Edition in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 428. met are 
still to be had. 


Works by ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
THE ALTAR FIRE. BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


Second Impression. 78. 6d. net. Second Impression. 78. 6d. net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


Impression. 


‘8. Gd. net. Eleventh Impression. 7@.6d. net. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. T. REED. 6s. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


The World says:—“ If any one likes to laugh until he can laugh no 
longer, let him take up ‘ The Unlucky Family.’” 


: POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


MY MERRY _ LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 
ROCKHURST. By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
By THE AWAKENING OF 
HER LADYSHIP. BITTLESHAM. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. By G. F. BRADBY. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. 
6s. By A. E. W. MASON. 6s. 


The D Telegraph says: “ A fine, stirring, arresting piece of fiction, 
which is ~ Fh to strike tire and kindle enthusiasm from every class of 
reader throughout the Dominion,” 


Meters, Smith, Eider & Co. wiil be to send an lluetrated 
of Suitable Presents post-free on 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Volume I. Just Published. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. I. Poems. 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


By the late LORD ACTON. 

THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 
and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOIN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 

LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. ros. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 
Svo. 10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 
Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
_ With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Volume, 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. 
Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. Also cloth elegant 2s. 6d. net; limp 
leather 3s. 6d. net. 


iS MARS HABITABLE ? 
A Critical Examination of Prof. Percival Lowell’s book, ** Mars and 
its Canals,” with an Alternative Explanation. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, F.R.S. 
With Map. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 

Third Edition. Revised. With Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT. 
By WALTER JERROLD. 
Illustrated by HuGH THomson. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pall Mall Gasette.—“ Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Thomson have given us some- 
thing with which it will be very pleasant to spend some of the coming winter 
evenings. The illustrations alone are worth twice the money charged for the 
book.” 


SILAS MARNER. by GEORGE ELIOT. 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by HUGIT 
THOMSON. Crown S8vo. cloth extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 

[Cranford Series. 


CRANFORD. 
With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; also limp leather, 58. net. 
[Globe Library. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO EGYPT 
AND THE SUDAN. 
Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 
Mombasa. With 35 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition. With New Appendix (1907), 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., 


LTD. 


Miss L. M. Alcott’s Famous 
Stories. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


For many s a better Edition of Miss Alcott’s charming stories has been 
asked for, but hitherto, with the exception of *‘ Jo's »” only the cheap 
Editions have been available. The new Illustrated Editions at Six Shillings, 
now produced for the first time, have been entirely re-set. 


Little Women, with Little | Rose in Bloom. 


Women An Old-Fashioned 
Little Men. Girl. 
#3 | Under the Lilacs. 

ight ins. | Jack and Jill. 
6/- 


The Advent of Arthur. 


By ENID LEIGH HUNT. In Enid Leigh Hunt, a great-grand-daughter 
of Leigh Hunt, the brilliant essayist, there has a writer for girls 
whose due place is in the front rank. 


6 /- Smal] 4to. cloth extra, with illustrations 
in colour and half-tone. 


Life on the Ocean. 


<4 GEORGE LITTLE. With an Introduction by W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. The author spent twenty years in American Merchant 
Service as boy, mate, or captain. 


6 /- Small 4to. cloth extra, with coloured 
frontispiece and other illustrations. 


Sandy Carmichael. 


By CUTLIFFE J. HYNE. In this story of adventure the author has 
depicted life on two of the Pacific Islands at a time when European influence 
was not felt, when the islanders were in a state of barbarism and when they 
were cannibals. 


6 a Small 4to. cloth extra, with coloured 
/ frontispiece and other illustrations. 


The Secret of the Sandhills. 


By FRANCIS MARLOWE. 4 book that is certainto become a favourite 
with boys. It is a tale of adventure, and the brisk move of the narrative 
never ceases. 


6/ _ Demy vo. cloth extra. 


Under North Star and Southern 


Cross. 


By FRANCIS SINCLAIR. Many readers will remember Mr. Sinclair's 

“Where the Sun Sets, and in this work he once more places most of his 

scenes in the Souther: Pacific, and reveals the charm and glamour of that 
S$ region. 


65 /- Small 4to. cloth extra, with coloured frontispiece 
and other illustrations, price 6s. 


Matthew Strong: The Story of 
a Man with a Purpose. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS. A remarkable story by a new writer. The work is 
concerned with present-day problems and struggles. Farm life, slum life, the 
life of the rich, the life of the poor, love, hate, generosity, greed, commercial 
trusts, the inner working of a great city store, political life and business life. 
_wN In 2 vols., demy 8vo. (9 by 64), cloth gilt, gilt tops, 
18/ NET. nearly 1,000 PP-, 36s. net ; in x vol., x het. 


The Life of Wellington. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
.R.8. A new Edition in 1 volume of a work which describes the restoration 
of the martial power Britain. The includes 76 Illustrations, 
comprising portraits, views laces, ma ttle plans, facsimil hi 

Duke's letters, sketches, and orders.” 


- De 
1 / NET. 8vo pages, 


The Rise of Wellington. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROGERTS, V.C., Commander- 
in-OGhief. A concise account of a great career. The Indian period, the 
Peninsular period, and the period during which Wellington commanded the 
Allied forces in the campaign which terminated with Waterloo are all 
described, Earl Roberts showing how the experience he gained during the 
first two periods so developed his natural talents and administrative capacity 
that he was finally able to meet and overthrow the French Emperor, whose 
genius for war had up to that date been regarded as absolutely unrivalled. 


Please send Post Card for Illustrated List of Announcements with 
unique cover design showing the Old Globe Theatre (Southwark), 
Old London Bridge, the Old Tabard Inn, together with an article on 
** Art and Letters in Southwark,” 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ld., 100 Southwark St., E.C. 
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LIST. 


By the AUTHOR OF “IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO.” 


IN. THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD: 


a Pioneer’s Wanderings in the Back-Blocks and Pearling-Grounds of Australia 
and New Guinea. By ALEXANDER Macponatp, F.R.G.S., Author of “In 
Search of El Dorado,” ‘‘ The Lost Explorers,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF HENTY. 
GEORGE HENTY : the Story of an Active Life. 


_ By G, Manvitte Fenn. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. net. 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 
THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND: 3 Collec- 


tion of English Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. Scott, LL.D., and 
KaTHarineE T. Wattas. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI: 2 Story of 


the First Ashanti War. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, R.I. Large crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
JONES OF THE G4th: 2 Talc of the Battles of 


Assaye and Laswaree. IIlustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY ALEX. MACDONALD, F.R.C.S. 
THE PEARL SEEKERS  : 3 Story of Adventure 


in the Southern Seas. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcson. Large crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE QUEST OF THE BLACK OPALS: 


a Story of Adventure in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by W. Ratney, 
R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF: 2 Story of 


Adventure in Unknown New Guinea. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


WITH AIRSHIP AND SUBMARINE : 2 


Tale of Adventure. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcson. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


G. A. HENTY’S WORKS. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamental Cover 
Design and olivine edges, 3s. 
Four New Volumes. Complete List on application, 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


SISTERS OF SILVER CREEK: 2 Story of 


Western Canada. Illustrated by Rosert Hore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


NO ORDINARY GIRL: a Story of Central 


America. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 38. 6d. 
By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 


BETTY’S FIRST TERM: 2 School Story. 


Illustrated by Anruur H. Bucktanp. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE, 


A Handsome Volume of 192 Pp. with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full- 
page Pictures in Full Colour by the best Artists. Picture boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other Verse. 


Written and Pictured by Frorence Harrison. With 24 Drawings in full 
colour, beautifully reproduced and d on grey art paper, and many in 
outline. Sumptuously bound, 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHERCOCK. 


Stories for Children by Evetyn Suarr. With 16 Coloured Plates and the 
‘Text fully Illustrated with Black-and-White Drawings by Cuar_es Rosinson, 
Large 4to. cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. The Best of the Old 


Legends retold by Acnes Grozicr Hersertson. Illustrated with 16 
- beautifully Coloured Plates by Stratton. Square 8vo. cloth elegant, 
full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Illustrated by Heven Stratton, with about 30 beautifully Coloured 
Plates and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE.—Messrs. BLACKIE & SON 
have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift Books, beautifully 
printed in colours on Art Paper, and containing many facsimile coloured 
pictures ; which will be eased ee to any address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Write for Messrs. Bell's Catalogue ‘of Gift-Books. 
Sent post free on application. 


Second Edition. Crown 4to. 58, net. 


THE PETER PAN 
PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, 
from the Play by J. M. BARRIE. With 28 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour by ALICE B. WoopwarD. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies, 
the text on Hand-made Paper, the Plates mounted. 
108. 6d. net. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures 
are exquisitely beautiful, and to follow the story in Mr. O'Connor's version 
is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr. Barrie's quaint creation on the 
stage."—Glasgow Herald. 


Small 4to. illustrated, 108. 6d. net. 


QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 
A Collection of Poems and Essays by MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. Edited by Mrs. P. SrEWART-MACKENZIE 
ARBUTHNOT. 

‘* Whatever inay be his point of view with regard to Mary, the reader 
interested in her personality and career should be glad of this beautitul 
collection of her poems and essays, and should be grateful to Mrs. Arbuthnot 
for her zeal in making the collection and in supplying renderings of those 
pieces not already translated.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LES CLASSIQUES 


FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 
Publiés sous la direction de DANIEL O’CONNOR. 
Small crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and 29 in Black and White. §s8. net. 


GEORGE SAND: 
LES MAITRES SONNEURS. 


Préface Facurt, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
Illustrations de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


Post 8vo. 68, net. 
HOW TO COLLECT 
CONTINENTAL CHINA. 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates and upwards of 
600 Facsimiles of Marks. 


Uniform with Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s ular book on English 
China and Earthenware. 


Post 8vo. 68, net. 
HOW TO COLLECT 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illus- 
trating upwards of 750 specimens. 
“* No better guide could be put into the hands of the intending collector, 


and even the hardened philatelist may lea:n a great dea! from its pages.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


New Volume of the BRITISH ARTISTS’ SERIES.” 


GEORGE MORLAND. 
By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 78 other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
* Dr. Williamson has long since won a reputation for thoroughness of 
research and accuracy of statement. A storehouse of wealth to the future 
student.” —Westmin: ter Gazette. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 
Post 8vo. 38. 6d. net each. 
“It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that 
it is the best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet a" 
Studio. 
POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction 
by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 4th Edition. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GarRNETT, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition, 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illus- 
trated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 
With an Introduction by Professor WALTER KALEIGH, 


M.A. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated 
by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, 

ENGLISH LYRICS from S to Milton. Illus- 
trated and Decorated by R. ANNING BELL, With an 
Introduction by JOHN DENNIS, 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. _Iilus- 
trated and* Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON, 
With an Introduction by NozL WILLIAMS. 


London: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, LL.D., 
and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


I2 vols, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each vol., or to Subscribers, £4 net for 
the Set. 


*.* Vols. I., tL, ul., Iv., X., and Xil.are now ready. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW VOLUME 
(being Vol. XI.) 18 JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA (1837-1901). 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A. 
(Formerly Lecturer on History at King’s College, London), and 


LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 


THE KING OVER THE WATER. 
By A. SHIELD and ANDREW LANG. 


With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. net. 


This is a life of the Prince known as the ‘‘ Old Pretender.” The 
book is written entirely without party spirit; a piain setting forward 
of the facts of his life as revealed in the written testimony of his own 
letters, and in the authentic accounts of those who knew him. 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR. 
A Study in Combined Strategy. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M, 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College. 


2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
BOMBAY IN THE DAYS OF 
GEORGE IV. 

Memoirs of Sir EDWARD WEST, Chief Justice of Bombay during 
the Conflict of the King’s Court with the East India Company. 
With hitherto unpublished documents. 

By F. DAWTREY DREWITT, M.A, MLD. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

There is a story of India now almost forgotten—the story of the long 
struggle for supremacy between the Crown and the Great Chartered 
Company. Each contest resulted in some fresh fetter for indignant 
Directors and Proprietors of India stock, until at the close of the Sepoy 


mutiny the East India Company was ready to accept euthanasia, and 
india her Magna Charta. 


MARSHAL TURENNE. 

By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. 
With an Introduction by 
Brigadier-General FRANCIS LLOYD, C.B., D.S.O. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM AND INDEPENDENCE : 
being Studies in Spiritual Liberty. By M. D. PETRE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The interest of these essays lies in their recognition of the twofold 
principle of individual independence and co-operative authority, both 
having their right place in the life of the soul. Every member of the 
Church has his own inalienable rights in the domain of consctence, but 
has also his duties in regard to the visible Church. He is called at 
tines to obey, at times to resist, the demands of religious authority. 


THE SORROWFUL PRINCESS (as Performed 
in St. George’s Wood, Haslemere, July 27th, 1907). By 
EVA GORE-BOOTH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By E ise ELeanor Gurney. Small 4to. 
2s. 6d. net. 
These Poems were written by Mrs, Archer Gurney in her youth, 
and are reprinted now, after her death, by special request, the former 
editions being out of print, 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW BOOKS will be sent post free 
on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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DAVID NUTT, 


NEW NOVELS. 


A SOUL FROM THE PIT. By 


Water Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ATHENA. UM.—* Told with much realistic skill... . 
Hughes is depicted with much insight and sympathy.” 
READER.—* Vividly realistic and strictly true to certain phases 
of life in latter-day London.” 
COUNTRY LIFE.—“A beautiful story. . 
obviously a kecn observer and writes about what he knows. . . . 


Gaynor 


Oxford University Press. 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L. In three volumes. Vol. II. : 
The Crown. Part I. Third Edition. Svo. Ios. 6d. net, 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH 


.. The author is | 


There is some very clever character-drawing in the book, and Clara | 


Helder, the journalist, is a particularly able study.” 


A BRUMMAGEM BUTTON. By 
Emiry FINNEMORE, 
Sarah Garland,” ‘‘ A Man's Mirror,” 
Shreds and Patches,” &c. Crown Svo. 6s. 

*." A West-Country Idvil—a most suitable present for those 


possessed of any sympathy with children and their development into 
manhood and womanhood. 


NEW GIFT AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


GOOD QUEEN BESS. By 


Joun 


Hassart. 23 Plates in Colours. 5s. 
** Here we have the artist at his very best !”—Qzeer. 
** Be sure to get it for your bairns ! °—CAristian World. 


** Combines to an unusual degree instruction with amusement !~ 
Tribune. 


THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. by 
W. B. Ranps. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


*,* “A rich mine of romance... . / A capital Christmas book 
for boys, and cleverly illustrated.” —Scofsmaz. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. A reprint 
of Mark Lemon’s classic Fairy Tale. Finely 
printed on art paper. With new Illustrations in 
Colour by May Giapwix. Small 4to. in a Pic- 
torial Cover, 1s. net. 


POEMS. By Beruam Epwarps. 


Popular Re-ixsue. 
1s. net (1s. 3d. post free). 


FLEURS DE FETE. A French Birth- 
day Book for English Households. 32mo. 240 pp. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; full ‘limp leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


PEARL: 2 New Metrical Rendering. By 
G. G. Covrron. Square 16mo. 
Is. net (1s. 1d. post free). 


Crown 8vo. 200 pp., wrapper, | 


| Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. 


VERSE. 
Chosen and Edited by 


St. JOHN LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net; on Oxford India Paper, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Manchester Conrier.—‘* This volume will make an ideal Christraas gift.” 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH. 


By P. J. HARTOG, with the assistance of Mrs. AMY H. 
LANGDON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Tritiune (Leading Article).—‘* A mo-t suggestive and encouraging little treatise. 


| .... Mr. Hartog shows why examinations have a directly pernicious effect on 
sound and clear writing.” 


Author of ‘‘ The Marrying of | 
King of 


white Sackram, 


QUEIROZ (ECA DE) THE SWEET 


MIRACLE. 
by Eocar Prestace. Square 18mo. igo4. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece from a drawing by the 
King of Portugal. 1s. net. 


LYRICS. By Gensp Crown 8yo. 


Wrapper. is. net. (is. 1d. post free). 


IN GRASMERE VALE, 


Poems. By James A. Mackxerery. is, net. 
Ontform with the above. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND LIFE. }y 


May Avpvinciron. is. net. Uniform with the 
above. 


SONGS AND POEMS. 3y J. H. Casr, 


is. net. Cvntform with the above. 
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Translated from the Portuguese | 


and other | 


THE POETS—GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 1340-1892. 


Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (not sold 

separately). Vol. 1. Chaucer—Burns; Vol. If. Wordsworth—Tenny - 

son. Crown Svo. gilt top, 8s. net. On Oxford India Paper, in one 
vol., 10s. 6d. net. 


Scots man. -** Should be read with interest and sympathy by everyone who loves 


ZOod poetry. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Printed on ordinary or thin paper. Nearly 150 Volumes now ready. 
Cloth, 1s. net. ; Sultan red leather, 1s. 6d. net; and in eight superior 
bindings. 

PROSPECTUSES POST FRit ON APPLICATION. 


London: 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS 
AND COMPANY'S LIST 
PROSPECTUSES FREE 


MODERN SPANISH PAINTING 


By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., Director of the Guildkall Art Gallery, London. 
Demy 4to. 53 Photogravures. £5 5s. net. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
THE PROLOGUE 


With eleven full-page Ilustrations and thirteen Ornamental Borders and 
Initials by AMBROSE DUDLEY. Fceap. 4to. 3s. 6d, net. 


RUSKIN AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


By DEAN FARRAR. With Portrait Frontispiece from the woodcut by 
K. BRYDEN. Demy :6mo. 6d, net. 


THE SARUM BOOKLETS 


A series of reprints, with Decorative End Papers, Frontispiece, and Title-page, 
each im a designed Border in two colours. Demy 16mo. paper covers, 6d, net ; 
cloth, gilt, 1s. net ; leather, 1s, 6d. net. 

OLD CHRISTMAS. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

FAIRY TALES FROM TUSCANY. By ISABELLA MARIAANDERTON. 
prod ue HIS FRIENDS AND OTHER DOG STORIES. By Dr. JOHN 


THE OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Original lustrations by RICHARD DOY 


POEMS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


A series of daintily produced booklets, suitable to send to friends, printed 
throughout in two colours, with frontispiece and greeting card, Stiff paper 
cover, tied with cord, 44, each, ‘The set of six in a box, 28, net. 

WISHES. By RICHARD CRASHAW, 

SOME SEY SONGS, By HERRICK, HERBERT, 
LOVELACE, and WAL 

RING OUT, WILD BaLLS. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 

LOVE AMONG THE RUINS, by ROBERT BROWNING. 


_¥ JOHN RUSKIN, with the 


THE SLEEP. By E. B. BROWNING. 
CAVALIER TUNES, By ROBERT BROWNING. 


STEPHEN MARSHALL 


A FORGOTTEN ESSEX PURITAN. By E. VAUGHAN, 


lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 26, 6d, net. 


With eighteen 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS & CO., Ld. 
ST, PAUL’S BUILDINGS, PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
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READY ON DECEMDER 2, 1807. 


a vol., impl, 8vo. Pp. xl, r#8, with 21 coloured plates by Keulemans, landscapes, 
and a map; Roxburghe. 23 13s. 64, net. 
or in half green morocco, gilt top. 4s, net. 


Tue ts Limitep 10 300 Numprrep Cortes. 


THE BIRDS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


By RICHARD CRAWSHAY. Captain, Reserve of Officers: 
Late Inniskilling Dragoons. 

This work is an account of the Birds collected and observed by the suthor on 
his recent travels in Tierra del Fuego. As its title denotes, it is primarily a work 
-on Birds; but it has many other sides to it, and will appeal in one, or more, or 
perhaps even in all its aspects, to almost every class of reader—especially to the 
lover of books. 

Tierra del Fuego, from its remoteness and sensational interest in history and 
geogray hy, has been considered worthy of being accorded a special preface of some 
thirty pages. 

‘ The Birds and the book itself more particularly are dealt with in the intro- 
uction, 

For ornithologists the chief interest will naturally centre in the Birds, which, 
the author states, are, he believes, the most comprehensive collection yet made in 
the island, including many recorded from there for the first time. Amongst these 
are a male and a female of the very rare and exquisitely beautiful Jitthe Magellan 
Plover (Pluvianellus sociabi.is), only three other examples of which are known to 
exist in collections—one of these having been obtained by Captain P. P. King, R.N., 
on the “Adventure” and ‘ Beagle” Survey, 1826-1836; another by the 
“ Astrulabe” and “* Zelee” Antarctic Expedition. 

Fine hand-coloured plates by J. G. Keulemans, realistically drawn in natural 
pose and environment, illustrate those species which the author considers the 
greatest rarities and the most remarkable personalities of the birds of the island. 
furthermore, the book is enhanced by landscapes from photographs illustrative of 
the — various types of scenery, more especially as considered in relation to 
the haunts of birds. Other illustrations are the dedication, and a carefully compiled 
artistically coloured map of the region. 


READY ON DECEMBER 15, 1907. 


Paver, 400 Copies pRINTED, €.ch numbered, 
with 139 reproductions ; boards. 
LAKGE Paper, 100 Copies printed, each numbered. 


1 vol. 4to. pp. xxii, 418, 
5s. net. 

1 vol. folio, boards. 

#2 10s. net. 


PORTRAITS IN SUFFOLK HOUSES 
ST). 
By Rev. F.S.A. 


A detailed list of such portraits as remain in our country hovses was long ago 
the idea of the late Director of the National tortrait Gailery, Sir George Scharf, 
K.C.B,, and the present volume is an attempt on the part of he compiler to supply 
such for the County of Suffolk. ‘The work has been undertaken and carried out 
with the permission and by the help of every owner of portraits in the western 
division of the county, that being the only portion dealt with in the present volume. 

So far as possible every portrait known to exist, whether in the larger mansions 
and farm houses of the county, or in the towns, is described, the name of the artist 
given when known, and a short genealogical account of the subject appended. 

The list follows in alphabetical order each town and village in the division, and 
at the end of the volume complete indexes are given. 

e compiler has been permitted to see every picture described, and many of 
them have passed under a minute examination. By this means some hitherto 
———_ have been identified, and the names of several of the artists 
discovered. 


JUST PURCHASED FROM THE AUTHOR. 


Smart Parsr, 200 Corirs yrintep, of which o5 remain for Sale. vol. Evo. 
Pp. xxxi, 93, with plates in tint and numerous woodcuts; boards. 6s. net. 
LARGE Paper, 50 Curirs printED, of which 6 remain for Sale. 1 vol. gto. 
half vellum. 2is. net. 


A LIST OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES 
REMAINING IN 


THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 
Mdcccciii. 
By Rev. EDMUND FARRER. 


This interesting Suffolk item is a companion volume tothe same author's * A List 
of Monumental Brasses in Norfolk Churches.” ‘The remaining stock should soon 
be exhausted. 

THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART ALMOST READY. 
a vol. atlas folio, with 45 wholly or partly coloured plates ; in 3 parts. £20 net. 
250 Copies FOR SALE, OF WHICH FIVE ARE ON SILK, 


A HISTORY OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 
BEFORE 1800. 


Including a Description of hitherto unfigured Carpets in the Royal Collections 
of Sweden and Denmark and the Imperial Collection of ‘Turkey. 


By F. R. MARTIN. 


This work, which is uniform in size and style with that issued by the Austrian 
Government in 1892, is being printed at the Imperial Press, Vienna 
Since it was first announced in February, 1906, the author has had placed at his 
«<lisposal so much interesting and new material that it has been found necessary to 
considerably enlarge the contents of the book. Instead of the one hundred illus- 
‘trations ioned in the preliminary prospectus the text will contain more than 
400 reproductions illustrating the history of ancient carpets. In addition there will 
be about fifty-two wholly or partly-coloured plates instead of the they announced 
previously. This enlargement of the original scheme having entailed so much 
additonal expense it is necessary that the final subscription price be £20 net. 
After complete publication the price must be raised sti! further, as the revised 
estimate of the cost, made this year, has been exceeded by about (820. 


a vol. with 324 coloured photogravures in original size ; sewed, in a strong box. 
#21 5s. net. 
—— or bound in handsome leather with brass ornaments, the whole reproduced 
from a design by Diirer, 5s. net. 


350 Numparep Copies PRinrep ror Sate, A NUMBER OF WHICH MAVE BEEN 
SUBSCRIBED, 


PRAYER BOOK OF THE EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN I. 


With Drawings by ALBRECHT DURER, and other Artists. 

Photographic Facsimile in from 4 to 11 Colours, edited by Kart Gieniow 
under the Patronage of the Royal Imperial Ministry of Education in Vieona and 
the Royal Ministry of Education and in Berlina, 

After March 15, 1908, the above prices will be raised to 425 and £30 respec- 
cively, The work cannot be reprinted. 7 

Three copies were printed on vellum, of which one is still to be obtained as the 
wrice of Lasgo, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ts vol. royal 4to. 48 Plates in Photogravure and Collotype, with meer Text: 


2s. net. 
One hundred copies only have been printed, all numbered, of which only a limited 
number are for sale. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ONE HUNDRED MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE LIBRARY OF 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON. 


Volume I. containing 43 Plates illustrating ro French MSS. from the :rth to the 
16th Centuries. 
London : Printed at the Chiswick Press, 1907. 

The precious I!!uaminated MSS. in the library of Mr. Henry Yates Thompson 
are well known to form one of the finest private collections in existence. In the 
preface to a recently issued catalogue of twenty of these MSS. he says: “‘ Since the 
publication in two volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue of my Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in 1898 and 1922, I have for various reasons found it expedient not to increase 
the number of these precious books in my library beyond the one hundred therein 
described. My plan has been never to buy any additional volumes unless it was 
decidedly superior in value and interest to one at least of my original hundred, and 
upon its acquisition pitilessly to discard the least fascinating of the said hundred.” 
In pursuance of this scheme twenty-six volumes have heen turned out in favour of 
better examples, and the quality of the collection can be gauged from the fact rhat 
one alone of the rejected realised £1,810 at auction. The present work is intende: 
to illustrate the entire collection thus improved, and when completed it will form an 
album of the most valuable kind to connoisseurs and_studerits, giving a view of the 
history of miniature art of various countries and styles, by means of examples of th 
highest order. ! 


buckram. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
t vol., royal folio, printed on hand-made paper, with a frontispiece in gold and 
colours by W. GricGs and 20 plates in photogravure by Emery Wacker ; 
half vellam 23 13s. 6d, net. 


THE GORLESTON PSALTER. 


A Manuscript of the beginning of the fourteenth century in the library of 
C. W. Dyson Perrins. seri in relation to other East Anglian books of 
the period by SYDNEY C. COCKERELL. ; 
[/lere a Map of the places in East Anglia named in the te#t.| 
London: Printed at the Chiswick Press, 1907. 

This handsome volume, though primarily, as the title announces, a detailed 
description and history of the magnificent fourteenth century Manuscript belonging to 
Mr. Dyson Perrins, known as the Gorleston Psalter, is at the same time acarefully 
written monograph of the East Anglian school of miniature painting and orna- 
mentation of manuscripts of the period. This school comprised the great monastic 
centres of Norwich, Ely, Ramsey, and Bury St. Edmunds, and must also be held to 
include Peterborough, though this was just ontside the East Anglian boundary. 
There is little doubt that the Gorleston Psalter was written and illuminated by 
several artists of different style, for Roger Le Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, and 
Marshal ot England who died in 1306. It then probably became the property of the 


| Cathedral Priory of Norwich, and at the Reformation no doubt passed into secula: 


ownership, for in the latter half of the sixteenth century it belonged to the Corn- 


| wallis family, and remained in their hands until 1823, when it was presented to the 


Hon. Richard Aldworth- Neville. The present owner acquired it from his descendant, 
the sixth Baron Braybrooke of Audley End. 

READY ON DECEMBER 1, 1907. 
1 vol. 4t0. 200 COPIES PRINTED, pp. iv, ra, with 41 plates (6 coloured), boards. 


BYZANTINE CERAMIC ART. 


NOTES ON EXAMPLES OF BYZANTINE POTTERY RECENTLY 
FOUND AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By HENRY WALLIS. 


; 1 vol. folio, with large folding frontispiece in colours of the Great Carpet presented 


by Mr. Robert Beil to the Girdlers’ Company in 1634, 17 other coloured 
plates, and 82 plates in monochrome, half-morocco, neat gilt top. £1 4s. net. 


ONE HUNDRED CARPET DESIGNS 


FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF INDIA. 
With a Monograph by F. H. ANDREWS. 
Extracted from the /curnal of Indian Art (1995-1906). 


r vol. 8vo. pp. 384, with 2 folding plans and numerous illustrations in the text, 
sewed. 5s. net. 
| -— or in half morocco. 6s. net. 


Quak. .. 


THE ROMAN FORUM AND THE 
PALATINE, 
ACCORDING TO THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 
By HORACE MARUCCEL, 


40. pp. 274, viii, uniform with the Bibliographical Societys 


t vol. small 
21s. net. 


‘Transactions. 
2s0 Copies Prinrep. 


‘A ROLL OF HONOUR. 


A CALENDAR OF THE NAMES OF OVER 17,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO ‘THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES AND IN OUR EARL) 
COLONIBS HAVE COLLECTED MSS. AND PRINTED BOOKS FROM 
THE TO THE CENTURY. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITY. 


READY ON DECEMBER 1, 1907. 
1 vol. royal Svo. pp. xvi, §35, cloth, 25s. net. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE JAPANESE 
EMPIRE. 


ll. COMPRISING THE LITBRATURE 
LANGUAGES FROM 1894-2906. 
With Additions and Corrections to the First Volume and a Supplement to Lcon 
Pagés’ Bibliographic Japonaise. 
Compiled by F. von WENCKSTERN. 

“The Bibliography before us leaves no further excuse for ignorance on the 
subject (viz, Japan) It affords the most convincing proot that there is not 4 
single feature of Japanese life, individual or national, that has not been discussed 
by a number of writers, and we must reader the author the tribute of our vague 
tied admiration of the extensive knowledge and tireless energy be bas brough: to his 
We strongly recommend Embassies, Legatious and Consulates Genera, 
Foreign Offices, Foreign Chambers of Commerce, Libraries, Clubs, and other pubic 
institutions, as well as newspaper offices and public writers, therefore, to purchase 
a copy of this excellent work, of which, we hope, a sufficient namber of copies has 

demand it is sure to have."—Zie astern World, 


VOL. IN EUROPEAN 


been printed to meet the 
August 17th, 1907. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 Grarron Street, New W. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Centu 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, & 
ration for avy, Cc. 
Modern buildings, erected oe for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. for Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, BA. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE. UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
. JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
ham and W: id 
(of Upping! Westminster), large staff of 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL — SHEPHERD'S 
WINTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 
EARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPE 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 St. James's. 


QUERNMORE. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


H AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 


St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hiil, close to Hampstead H 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scnoo1 


for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. —Bracing situation. 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monvrennvy, Observatory Gardens, W 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON —DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN’ S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss HuNT. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 
AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. 
attention to sports and games.—Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
Moderate fees. Swimming taug! 


{ ] PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Home-life. Gaines, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


“~ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
resident governesses and ten visiting prof Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

imninary Examinations. Extracts from testi i dullard 

need not despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail = your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 
large Engineering Works. For ee apply “‘ Engineer,” c/o Satur- 
vay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Surand, W. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The most Valuable Remedy ever 


discover: 


Tue Best Known Remepy ror 
The only Palliative in 


COUGHS, COLDS, A, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm iu RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, and Cuts short all attacks of PASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 
Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


| 


INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and prices, published by the Centrat Stock Excuance, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.c. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. . 


OOKS.—A Catalogue of finely printed modern Books. - Choice 
Editions, Limited issues, and Large Paper copies, post free on 
receipt of post card. A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Reoplies received. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
EIGHTH DRAWING. 


NOTICE 15 HFREDY GIVEN that the following Five per Cent. Debentures were th's 
day drawn for paymert at £103 per cent.on or after the lst January, 1908, from 
which day interest thereon will cease :— 


Debentures of £50. 
46°T 4700 4719 4723 4725 4733 4738 4749 (4761 4835 
4855 4866 


5 4857 4861 4901 4517 4927 4 4939 4945 
5030 8032 HAL 0 § 5112 5118 
5130 5135 5168 5176 5190 §200 5213 §221 5724 S241 

§279 5302-5304 £330 A349 

$36 SB 6416 5427 £439 S455 545% 
5476 5481 § 6512 5570 S565 £588 5589 
5601 5605 S612 5621 5639 5664 S674. 
5789-55792. S787 $809 5844 § 
5877 €882 S887 S°97 5900 § S971 89972: 

1 60'3 6017 662) 6043 6066 


§98' 5989 087 
6125 6129 6162 6179 6205 6222 6226 6228 6232 6245 
6266 6282 


6262 

Debentures of £100 
1142 1147 1150 1164 1174 1194 1189 1203 1212" 
1 1 1 1311 1371 1393 139% 1400 
1435 1482 1463 1 1489 «#1499 188 
1565 1567 1572 1576 1577 1593 1602 1603 1621 1692 
1693 1706 1708 13 1723. #1767 «91782 «61802 


1 1932 «41934 «619% 206 2007 + 
0 2058 273 8 208 2089 2105 2148 2160 
2162 «62169 2186 2187 2192S 2218 224k 
22635 2299 2302 2809 2321 2335 2347 
2353 2357 2351 2367 2384 2421 2424 2429 
2042 «24610 2463 24702486 2492) 2495 «= 2497) 2513S 2517 
2519 5 869547) 2550 2569 2 2570 
2593 2621 4862847 2655 
2710 «9627322746 2757) 2769s 277k 2773) 2775s 2802 
2216 8282 4 2841 284328910 2924 2926 
2932 462942 (2976 3003 
3032 2057 3058 20°35 3084 
3118 31433149 S157) 3169 5202 322i 
5 3275 3 3316 3317S 3321 3332 3333 
3341 3370 3410 3447) 3362 3469 
3819 3871 3879 3884 B91 
39133955 WET 3 6022 4023 4045 
4217 62335 4257 4 4265 4284 4203 4304 4310 4322 
4334 4350 4 4387 4307 4414 4434 4446 4453 


Debentures of £500. 
13 19 21 27 43 46 43 49 53 63 
111 119 131 133 199 200 BL 313 326 334 
339 344 363 256 357 387 408 410 41 415 


419 429 439 448 497 517 624 532 
564 558 f6L £67 §73 £84 606 412 
615 616 664 T22 7128 749 752 760 765 780 
800 831 861 872 999 938 947 
261 984 1009 


948 962 956 968 977 996 
107 1021 1038) «61052 1069s 


Recapitulation. 
135 Debentures of £M each . £6,650 with Premium £6849 10s, 
307 Debentures of £100 each .. £30,700 with Premiam S3L62L Os, 
92 Debentures of £500 each .. £46,005 with Premium £47,380 Os. 


552 £83 350 £85,850 10>. 

The above Debentures must be left four clear days for examination, ami may be 
presented at the Loudon Office between the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 yw, any day 
(Saturdays excepted), on and after Tuesday, the 24th December, 1907. 

ug Forme may ve had ow application, 
By order 


A MOIR, London Secretary, 
Lendon Office : 1 London Wall Buildings, £.°. 


3rd December, 1 
Present at Drawing: Jouy H, James (of the Firm of John Venn & Sons), 
Notary Public, 75, 76 aud 77 Uorniil, London, £.0. 
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Book-Buyers wishing to examine any of 
these books before purchasing them 


may, 


Unwin the 


on sending to Mr. T. Fisher 
name of 


their local 


Bookseller, have the opportunity of 


so doing. 


I ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 


STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITALY. By VERNON LEE. New Edition, with a New Preface, a 
Photogravure Frontispiece, and 40 other Illustrations selected by Dr. GUIDO 
BIAGI. Super-royal 8vo. half-bound, 21s. net. 

**Charming Sketches, touched in with the light and sure hand 
of a master.”—Spectator. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR (Author of ‘‘ The 
Book of Nonsense”) to Chichester Fortescue (Lord Carlingford) and Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave (1848 to 1864). Edited by LADY STRACHEY (of 
Sutton Court). With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 3 Coloured Plates and 
many other Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says: ‘Every page of the Letters is 
enthralling.” [Second Impression now on sale. 


BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO. By Epwarp 
STANLEY, sometime Bishop of Norwich. Edited by J. H. ADEANE and 
MAUD GRENFELL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

**In these Stanley Letters there are many vivid impressions 
of great characters and interesting scenes.”—Tribune, 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. By EmiLe 
FAGUET. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
(Library of Literary History. 


“*It is literally crammed with information; every page is 
interesting and valuable.”—Spectator. 


ARABS. By 
Demy 8vo. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
R. A. NICHOLSON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
12s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Literary History. 
‘“*Mr. Nicholson has performed the work he set himself to 
accomplish with remarkable ability, and his book will 


henceforth be a standard one on the subject.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By F. W. Hackwoop. With 
6 Coloured Plates and 32 other Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
net. 

*“*A storehouse of information, admirably arranged for in- 
spection, and cunningly set with anecdote and humorous 
story.”— Standard. 


MIRABEAU THE DEMIGOD. Being the True and 
Romantic Story of his Life and Adventures, By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of “Court Beauties of Old Whitehall,” ‘‘A Girl of the Multitude,” 
&c. Illustrated Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“*A book which it ts difficult to lay aside, and still more 
difficult to forget.”—Daily Chronicle, 


A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. ‘he Life Story 
of Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples, By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of “A 
Leader of Society at Napoleon's Court,” “‘ Lives of the Early Valois Queens,” 
&c. Fully illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


** Will be found to be as exciting as any romance~—indeed, few 
romances equal it in interest.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND MUSLIMS OF 
INDIA, By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt., Author of ** The 
Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India,” “Indian Life: Religious and 
Social," &c. Illustrated, Medium 8vo,. 14s. net. 


‘*A most valuable contribution to our knowledge of religious 
thought in India,”—Times. 


THE MATTERHORN. By Guipo Rey. _Iilustrated by 
EDOARDO RUBINO. With a Preface by EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 
Translated from the Italian by J. E.C. EATON. With 14 Coloured Plates, 
23 Pen Drawings, and 11 Photographs. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. Fine 
Paper Edition (limited to 15 copies). Price on application. 

** Another of those splendid Alpine books which send a thril| 
through the heart of the mountaineer, and arouse a mild 
and fascinating dread in the flat-lander.”—Saturday Review. 


THE PALACES OF CRETE and THEIR BUILDERS. 
By ANGELO MOSSO, Author of “ The Life of Man on the High Alps.” 
With 187 Illustrations and 2 Plans. Royal 8vo. ars. 
** The Illustrations are both numerous and excellently repro- 
duced, and add greatly to the value of an already valuable 
book.” —Daily News. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON. Life and Travel in 
Peru. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. ars. 

** A living and convincing record of travel and experiences in 
the South American Republic.”—Tribune. 


CHILE. ByG. F. Scorr Ettior, F.R.G.S. With an Introduc- 
tion by MARTIN HUME. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

**An exhaustive and interesting aceount not only of the 
turbulent history of this country, but of her present con- 
ditions and prospects.” —Westminster Gazette. 

MID PLEASURES AND PALACES. By Mary 
LANDON. With 16 Illustrations. 6s. 


Vivid impressions of Life and Travel in the Far East. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH OCCUPA- 
TION OF EGYPT. Being a Personal Narrative of Events. By WILFRID 
SCAWEN BLUNT. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Second Edition- 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 

**The real interest of the book lies in the sidelights Mr. Blunt 
throws upon contemporary English polities, and principally 
upon Mr. Gladstone.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WELSH FAIRY BOOK. Edited by W. Jenkyn 
THOMAS. With a Coloured Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations by 
WILLY POGANY. Small demy 8vo. 6s. 

**Adults as well as young people will rejoice in the Welsh 
Fairy Book.”—Athenzum. 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. By E. Nzssir. 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


**We envy the child who Is the recipient of a copy of this 
wholly charming book.”— Outlook. 


With 48 


MILLY AND OLLY; or, a Holiday among the Mountains. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With 40 Illustrations by WILLY 
POGANY. 6s. 
**A better book of its kind could not be desired.” 


Manchester Guardian. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DODO. By ©. E. Farkow, 
Author of “ The Wallypug of Why,” &c. With 70 Illustrations by WILLY 
POGANY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

**Mr. G. E. Farrow has not done anything better than ‘The 
Adventures of a Dodo’ since he created that amusing 
monstrosity, ‘The Wallypug.’”—Daily Graphic. 
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The Saturday Review. 14 December 1907 


Some of Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S Publications 
specially suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


These can be seen at ALL BOOKSELLERS’, and until December 24, on presentation of visiting-card, 
at the Exhibition. THE BRUTON GALLERIES, Bruton Street, W. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis THE CHILD-LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1908. 


CARROLL. From the latest ight Text. With 12 Coloured and many With 12 Rees in Colours by AMELIA BAUERLE.” Small 8vo. 
Gentlewoman.—“* ts A riends as it is pro children Pall Mall Gasette.—“ In the Greenawa manner, except that the artist is more 
—— we the vigevous in ber Hines Gnd lass in bur types.” 
CHILDHOOD: : being Twelve Days from our Youth. THE st ORY OF SGRAGGLES, A Seannow. 
Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SOWERBY, and Written in Verse by dy =. = } aces after Drawings and Phot 
GITHA SOWERBY. The Text printed in 2 Colours and with some 30 a ee , a 
Illustrations in the Text. 7} by gj in. 3e. bet please 
a Leader.—™ Recalls way’s w pictures are fa 
BUMBLETOES: being | their Adventures with Belinda THE DUMPY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
and the Buttons Boy. Pictured Scenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY, Thirty-six Titles to select from. Royal 32mo. bound in Decorated Wash- 
and Written in Verse by GITHA ‘SOWER BY. The 12 Scenes in Colour, able Cloth, 16. met each. Over 250,000 of these books have been sold. 
and 18 further Illustrations in the Text. s}by7in. 18. 6d. net. Evening Standard.—“ Tiny books which very small people will find most 
Crown.—“* Some of the freshest and most charming examples of creative water- | fascinating 
colour d An gether neat and delightfal little volume, exceptionally Nottingham Guardian.—‘' They have everything to recommend them to their 
well printed and finished.” readers. 
Daily a —*The Medici Reproductions are a surpassing Rene - give absolutely the es, even as 
ities of su Burlington Magazine.—“ Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before “been cred to oa eubiice™ 


I. LUINI, “Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco). Colour surface, 13? by 10} in., 128. 6d. net. 
Il. LEONARDO DA VINCI. Head of the Christ (Cartoon). Colour surface, 13} by “=> . — 6d. net. 
IIL BOTTICELLI. The Virgin and Child (Tempera). Colour surface, 133 by 94 in., 128. 
IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Last Supper (Fresco). Colour su » 314 by 16 in., 258. net, 
V. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Colour surface, 154 by 11} i og 10s. 6d. net. 
VI. LORENZO DI CREDI. The Annunciation (Tempera). Colour surface, 17} by 12 in., 158. ne 
VIL. FuLIeenO LIPPI. (?) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by 15 in. Size of Original Picture, 39 by 30 in., 
1 net. (Preparing. 
VII BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). Colour surface, 36 by 21} in., 268. net, (Preparing. 
OCCASIONAL PLATE, I. 
LIPPI-FILIPPQ. The ee after the Painting in Be cary on Wooden Panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of the Virgin, Child, 
File, nh Soot. red surface, 13} by ro in. Size of Original, 36 by 24 in. 10s. 6d. net 
Inhand Pestnat (Grose Be Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. and ViIL., which are od. Foreign postages double these amounts. 
FRAMES AND MOUNTS. 
In response to for suitable frames and mounts at a reasonable cost, the Publishers have arranged for their supply by a leading firm of framemakers, at 


many inquiries 

prices possible oah where such work is done in quantity. 
FLORENTINE Paasee.—Fer those who desire more ie frames, arrangements have been made to procure examples of the finest Florentine models, copies of 
ble contemporary originals in the Florentine Churches and Galleries. Specimens ofthe several styles may be seen at St. Martin's Lane, and many of the chief booksellers. 
Full particulars of Plates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be found in an Illustrated Prospectus, which may be had post free on 


OTHER REPRODUCTIONS. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS PRINTED IN COLOUR. FOUR-COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS. 
I. Gale Londen. Ba } Loredano, | PERUGINO, The Crucifixion, after the Triptych in the Convent 
ati Plate by 24 ion. surface, 20 by Price 63 of Sta. Maria dei Pazzi, Florence. Florentine carved frame, 218.5 gold 
(Solid Ebonised do. nogany, 21s. “case, frame, 17 by 11in., dark mount, 68.5 oak frame, oak mount, 38. 6d.; 
mounted only, 18. 6d. unmounted, 18. Postage extra. 


2s. ; oa) only, flat packing, 
IL. LUCA SIGNORELLI, Portrait be a Florentine Senator, GIORGIONE. The Virgin Enthroned Between Saints, after the 


10 = remain for 224 in. ; colour surface, 12% by Altar-piece at Castelfranco. Complete in gold frame, 9} by 7}in., dark 
in. Price 678. 6d. net. Ebonised ‘rame, 108. 6d.; packing- ® 

case, 28. Plate only, flat packing, Od.; all carriage extra. Fins by pen, mount, 38. 6d.; oak frame, oak mount, 28. Gd.; mounted only, 9d.5 
rolled, 6d.) unmounted, 6d. Postage extra. 


THE NEW MEDIZVAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES of the KING’S CLASSICS. 
Atheneum.—“ We note with that comp scholars in every case 


The first three volumes are Translated from the Middle French by Atice have supervised this series, ‘hich con therefore be received with confidence.” 


Kemr-Wetcn, who also furnishes Notes and an Introduction. Size 64 by 4} in., 16mo. 6 by 4 in.), Fit tops, quarter bound, antique grey boards or red cloth, 
beards, cloth, 66. met; whole brown pigskin, antique style, with clasps, s. 6d. net; quarter vellum, 26. 6d. net. See Prospectus. 
7s. 6d. net. IN MODERN ENGLISH, and Introduction by Prof. 
| KEAT, Litt 
& THES CF THE CF THUS 48 THE PARLIAMENT OF BIRDS AND HOUSE OF FAME. 


il. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY AND OTHER MIRACLES. 47 THE PROLOGUE, Romaunt of the Rose, and Minor Poems. 


il. THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 41 THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 
38 WALPOLE’S CASTLE OF OTRANTO. With Sir Walter Scott's 


volumes in preparation. of lnteodaction by} Miss Sruncnos. 
4 45 THE 80+G OF D. Newly translated from the o renc 
Each volume contains p —— reproductions of the Illustrations Mrs. CrosLanb, with an Sntredustion by Prof. Braxpin, Ph.D. by 
contained in the Works reproduced. Each volume further contains a title-page 49 Mrs. GASKELL’S CRANFORD. With an Introduction by R. Brimtey 
engraved upon wood, after notable contemporary examples. Jounson. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE: a Study of their CAIRO JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: 
. : Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, 

ISIDORO DELLUNGO. by Dr, OU D. Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Full 
BIAGI. With 2 Piates in Four-Colour, and 24 in Half-tone. Buckram, gilt | Iihustrated R.B.A., and REGINAL 


fiat One of those comparatively few works that are both learned 
Burlington Magazine.—“ An my oY agreeable, and interesting book, ~ | able. . . . The colour treatment is particularly masterly. . This repro- 
the pul and decoration has render of the very atmosphere of the East is a very distinct artistic triumph. 
LISBON AND CINTRA. With some Account of 
| other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugal. By A.C. INCHBOLD. With 
ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS-| 30 Illustrations in Colour by STANLEY INCHBOLD. 108. 6d. net. 
SANCE. By E.L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates, the Half-Tones a The writer o an oe and careful guide who does not waste 
“ space with rhetoric or with personalia 
pnd ey ee 78. 6d. met. Uniform with “Stories of the Italian | Outlook.— Mr, Stanley Inchbold has caught the light of the Southern sun.’ 
Also a SPECIAL EDITION, wih Plates, cho Tones TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 
printed in two tints, and a Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece, after Raphael. Small after Photog By LERS. 12 Reproductions, 
ik top, 15@. met ; vellum, 208. polished occo ter P typical Tuscan Scenes, 568. 
we | Standard.— \n her company we are taken to fairs and festivals which throw 
| into relief all that is most typical in the life of the peasantry.” 
| 
| THE OF LONDON. 
a ese rtist, ne 
buckram, gilt 7s. 6d ae SPECIAL EDITION, small 4to, parch- At oo —** Has given us a London which i is new..... ‘the picture of a beauti- 
ment, gilt top, be. net whole vellum, 206. net; whole red polished | ful capital, which he reveals to its a ded inh In many of his pictures 
_ morocco (to order), 30s. So ote he seems, as it were, to reveal London to Londoners themselves.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London; W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wester Pace, at the Offic Southampton 
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